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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, London’s Blue Book.—According to London Statistics, which 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. has just been issued by the London. County Council, the 

An Unlucky Yachtsman.—The superstitious fears of those ’bus-driving industry is booming notwithstanding the com- 
who foretold misfortune for Shamrock III. when she was petition of tubes and electric trams. There are nearly 
launched on the 13th day of the month were not long being g,000 *busmen on the active list in London to-day as against 
realised. A single blast of wind last Friday transformed 6,000 eight years ago. Cabmen, on the other hand, seem to 


be a decaying race; the 15,000 who plied for hire in 
1892 have now been reduced to 13,000. The problem 
of why the London streets are always up is explained 
by the fact that the General Post Office, the London 
County Council, twenty-eight borough councils, eight 
gas companies, eight water companies, fifteen electric- 
light companies, and fourteen tram companies have 
power to excavate London’s highways when and 
wherever they wish. 


Miss Terry’s Viking Venture—The production of 
Ibsen’s strong play, The Vikings, at the Imperial 
Theatre is the most novel thing now to be seen in town. 
Perhaps the greatest success of all was scored by 
Mr. Holman Clark as the old Icelandic chieftain, 
Ornulf; he has done a thing which cannot be forgotten 
in a day. Mr. Oscar Asche and Mr. Hubert Carter 
make sturdy Vikings. The splendid part of Hiordis 
(pronounced almost as if spelt ‘“‘ Yurdis”’) is in the 
hands of Miss Ellen Terry. As she was very nervous 
on the first night and forgot some of her words it would 
not be fair for me to criticise her performance at present. 
I endas I began—do not fail to see The Vikings. It 
forms a landmark in stage mounting. ‘There is a brain 
behind the novelties of Mr. Craig’s scheme. I object to 
the attitude of throwing a brick at the New Thing. 


An Interesting Naval Relic.—The first relic of the 
British frigate, Anson, which foundered in Mount’s Bay, 
Penzance, as far back as 1807, was brought to the 
surface last week. The history of the recovery of this 
relic is most interesting. A few months ago Captain 
Anderson of the West of England Salvage Company 
discovered the remains of the frigate, and diving down 
saw her guns lying about the wreck. After some 
Cribb trouble with the Admiralty Captain Anderson bought 


BER WRECKING Ob aOHAMBOCKS II: the wreck, and last week the enterprising captain after 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht at Weymouth just before the accident which totally several descents in a diving dress succeeded in bringing 

disabled her up an old broadside gun. As can be seen from the 

photograph the gun was thickly encrusted with small 

Shamyock III, from a racing beauty into a helpless and dis- shingle and much corroded, but otherwise it was in perfect 

mantled wreck. The accident had the simplest of causes. condition. Attached to it by the encrustations were several 
It was due to the fracture of a rigging screw of one of the cannon balls and a piece of the gun carriage. 


main shrouds. Sir Thomas Lipton is the 
unluckiest of yachtsmen. Two years ago a 
very similar accident befel Shamrock II. when 
she was running a trial race in the Solent 
with the King on board as Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s guest; her topmast was carried away 
by a sudden squall and owing to the mainmast 
buckling the yacht became a crippled wreck. 
The race for the America Cup had in con- 
sequence to be delayed for a month, and the 
repairing of Shamrock II. cost its owner £4,000. 


Lord Salisbury’s Précis Writer—Mr. Henry 
Foley of the Foreign Office, who died last 
week, was for many years précis writer to Lord 
Salisbury and was full of good stories of the 
late Prime Minister. He was exceedingly 
popular in society, but the general public 
were more familiar with his brother, Mr. Cyril 
Foley, who distinguished himself first as a 
cricketer at Eton and Cambridge and subse- 
quently as a hunter of big game and a 
Jameson raider. He made a century in one 
Eton and Harrow match and helped to win 
a most exciting game: for Cambridge against ONE OF THE GUNS OF THE FRIGATE, ‘ ANSON” 


ee in the days of S. M. J. Woods, but Which foundered in Mount’s Bay nearly a century ago. This gun together with other relics 
e did not shine in county cricket. was recovered last week by Captain Anderson 
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THE SISTERS IN ‘‘' THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE” 


This picture shows the two daughters of Mr. Sterling, the vulgar City upstart, in the play 
now running with great success at the Haymarket. On the left is Fanny (charmingly played 
by Miss Jesste Bateman), who has contracted the clandestine marriage with one of her 
father’s clerks. She is being rated by her sister, Betsy (Mtss Beairice Ferrar), who thinks 
that Fanny has deliberately attracted the attentions of Sir John Melville, whom Betsy wants 


to marry 


“The M.I.’s.,.—The Haymarket has got an ideal first 
piece in The M.I’s., a “‘ musical incident.” The work is by 
a combination of writers and composers, two of whom— 
Mr. Ridgewell and Mr. Augustus Barratt—appear in the 
cast, though the names of the characters are not in 
the playbill. The incident is entirely sung in operatic 
fashion, but it is interesting from start to finish. The Clan- 
destine Marriage goes better than ever now that it has been 
compressed. How charming Miss Jessie Bateman is in the 
part of the girl who made the runaway match! Her delicate 
method gives a touch of reality to what is in other respects 
rather a rollicking farce. 


Chess by Marconi.—‘‘ Wireless wire ” chess is now becom- 
ing quite a common amusement with passengers on board 
the big liners. A correspondent has sent me the moves of a 
game which took place recently between two officers of the 
Minnetonka and four passengers of the Etruria, The game 
is too long to give in full here, but it terminated in a victory 
for the Minnetonka, who on the whole played excellently. 


A Diamond Wedding. —The marriage between Mr. Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt, youngest son of the late Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, and Miss Kathleen Neilson which was celebrated at 
Newport last week might truly be described as a dia- 
mond wedding. The presents formed an almost barbaric 
spectacle, and it is said that their value was at least 
£200,000. Diamonds, rubies, and emeralds blazed every- 
where, and gold dishes and plates seemed insignificant in 
comparison, Although the bridegroom is only twenty-two 
years of age and the bride a year younger their engage- 
ment dates back to two and a half years ago. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who by the way bearsa remarkable likeness to Mr. Leicester 
Harmsworth, the member for Caithness, is a most energetic 
motorist, and the day before his wedding had to pay a fine 
for furious driving. 
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The New 
Steward.— 
Mr. Arthur 
James, who 
has suc- 
ceeded Lord Falmouth as one of the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, is a social star of the greatest magnitude. 
He is brother of Mr. Willie James and a son of the 
late Mr. D. James, an immensely wealthy Manchester 
merchant who is said to have left £1,500,000 to 
his three sons, Mrs. Arthur James and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Willie James, are two of the most popular 
hostesses in England, but even before their marriage 
the brothers James were much given to hospitality, 
and in their bache- 
lor days had a 
double box at the 
Opera for the enter- 
tainment of their 
foaem.des., ors. 
Arthur James is a 


young daughter of If in roaming round about 
George Cavendish- Country lanes and rural bowers 


A DIAMOND WEDDING. 


Booms in Blooms 


[At a recent millionaire wedding in 
America so many flowers were used that 
no one else in the neighbourhood could 
obtain any.] 


Bentinck and a 
sister of Lady 
Tatton Sykes. Mr. 
Willie James is 
married to a 
daughter of the late 


You should fail in spying out 


Any flowers— 


If in town you chance to stop 
At a florist’s, hapless lover, 
Only just an empty shop 
You discover-— 


Sir Charles Forbes 


SiNewe: If a deep and heavy gloom 


On your spirits seems to settle, 
Since you can’t procure one bloom, 


The Chartered No, nor petal— 


Company at Home.— 
I do not know _ Do not, reader dear, despair; 
whether it may be *Tis not that the spring hath tarriea, 
taken as a sign of Only there’s some millionaire 

the new era. of Getting married. 

prosperity in South 

Africa that the British South Africa Company are 


Bassano now hard at work in their new offices in. London 


Wall. These offices, as befits a company that deals 
in millions, are a most imposing building. The board- 
room is panelled in oak with a fine oak fireplace, 
whilst the table is one of the largest ever made. 
All the interior fittings have been supplied by Warings 
under the direction of Gordon and Gunton, the well- 
known architects. I do not know whether it is due to 
the efforts of Warings, but it isa fact that the public taste in 
furniture has improved out of all knowledge of late years. 


MR. REGINALD VANDERBILT 


Whose marriage with Miss Kathleen Neilson last week was the 
most gorgeous wedding ever celebrated in New York 
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THE FOOTBALL MATCH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE LAST SATURDAY 


Bury v. Derby County. 63,000 Spectators Saw the Game. 


} Russell 


BURY, THE WINNING TEAM. THE CAPTAIN, GEORGE ROSS, CAN BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE WITH THE CUP 


This cup is the blue ribbon of the football world, and the fight for it creates infinitely more excitement than do any other matches of the season 
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Mock Motorists.—The attraction of 
motor-car driving anyone can under- 
stand, but a respectful admiration for 
the motorist’s costume is less easy to 
comprehend. For some occult reason, 
however, there is a distinct tendency among a certain class 
of young men to imitate the dress of the chauffeur. Judging 
from the number of motor caps to be seen at all holiday 


Puzzling Figures—No one can ac- 
cuse us of being an untruthful nation, 
but there are some curious arithmetic 
problems in our daily life which might 
puzzle a suspicious foreigner. I find on 
my breakfast table every morning two London newspapers, 
of waich the one claims to have a circulation five times as 
great as that of any other daily paper and the other declares 

with equal confidence that its circulation exceeds by 
ee ase = = 500,000 copies that of any of its rivals. Another 
= : puzzle of somewhat the same nature is the Sandhurst 
conundrum. After every examination for commis. 
sions for the army one can read the advertisements 
of half-a-dozen military tutors, each claiming go per 
cent. of the successful candidates as their pupils. 


EXCELLENT NEWS. 


Prizes for Smokers.—Nowadays smokers like news- 
paper readers have developed a taste for the prize 
competition, and I see that Gallaher, the well-known 
manufacturers of Belfast, are offering valuable prizes 
to smokers of their cigarettes and tobacco. ‘The prize 
scheme is divided into two compartments so to speak, 
various sums of money being offered in the first place 
to those who send in the largest number of the 
coupons which are given away with every packet of 
the Gold Plate cigarettes, while £400 is to be divided 
among those who give the four best reasons why 
Gallaher’s cigarettes are the best in the market, 


Many Happy Returns to—Afpril 22: Princess Frederick 
Charles of Hesse ; Miss Ada Rehan ; Lord Fincastle, 1871; 
Lord Dartrey, 1842. April 23: Prince Henry of Pless, 
1861; Lord Northampton, 1851; Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
1834; Mr. James Sant, R.A., 1820. April 24; Lord 
Courtown, 1823 ; Lord Moncreiff, 1840; Lord Wendover, 
1895; Mr. Cyril Maude, 1862. April 25: Lrincess 
Victoria of York; Lord Amherst of Hackney, 1835; 
Lord Westbury, 1852; Sir Edward Grey, 1862. April 26: 
Miss Lily Hanbury ; Lord Erskine, 1895 ; the Master of 
Colville, 1854. April 27: King Otto of Bavaria, 1848 ; 
Lord Elibank, 1840; Mr. Herbert Spencer, 1820; Mr. 
Edward Whymper, 1840. April 28: Lord Waterford, 
1875, Lord Delamere, 1870; Lord Howe, 1861; Lord 
Tredegar, 1830. 


REALLY GOOD NEWS 


Come along, boys, here’s some fun; the oilshop’s afire 


resorts last week one would imagine that the happy era 
of one man one motor had already arrived. Most of 
them, however, had omitted to bring their motors with 
them. The Panama hat received a severe blow last 
summer when everybody who was nobody took to that 
particular form of head-dress, and it really seems that 
the motor cap is 
destined to share 


Lopsided 


[A lady writer in a contemporary says that 
before girls were allowed their present free- 
dom they had a lopsided training, and grew 
up with lopsided minds.] 

All maidens were lopsided then, 
Well, not so many years ago, 
And I, the most obtuse of men, 

I really didn’t know. 


I recollect before this craze 
Arrived for making woman “ free,” 
And yet the damsels of those days 
Were very dear to me. 


More maidenly they were no doubt 
Than some who try to ape mankind ; 

They didn’t golf, or smoke, or shout ; 
In fact they were refined. 


And if with all their subtle charm 
They were lopsided just a bit 

When leaning on a lover’s arm, 
Why, no one noticed it. 


visitors bleed pretty freely. 


the same fate and 


for the same 
reason. 

The Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup.—People 


who want to catch 
a glimpse of the 
great motor race 
will probably have 
to pay a big figure 
for the privilege of 
doing so. Rumour 
has it that every 
cottager and 
farmer whose land 
commands a view 
of the roads over 
which the race is 
to be run intend to 
make what they 
can out of the 
event and make 


Many speculators have 


endeavoured to buy up sites from which to view the 
race, but the price demanded has been in many cases 
entirely prohibitive. Many people will be debarred 
from seeing the race if this somewhat greedy spirit 
continues, and undoubtedly a large number of tourists 
will be frightened away from the Emerald Isle by the 
talked-of high charges which the motor race and the 
King’s visit will enable hotel proprietors to make. 


B.Linosay, 


Jack: In those new things you remind me of something | love 
Cissie: Do |, what is that? 
Jack: Potted shrimps 


/ 
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“THE VIKINGS” AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 


~ CHAS A-BUCHEL 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


This picture shows Miss Ellen Terry as Hiordis, the wife of Gunnar, whom she has married under the impression that it was he who killed the white bear. As a 
matter of fact that great deed had been done by Sigurd (played by Mr. Oscar Asche), who married her foster-sister in order that Gunnar, whom he loved as a 
brother, might wed with Hiordis 
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A Yorkshire Editor.—My congratula- 
tions to Mr. J. S. R. Phillips, the new 
editor of the Yorkshive Post. These 
biographical notes, which show how 
extraordinarily he has worked his way 
up to a great position, are published with his consent :— 

Mr. J. S. R. Phillips, who has succeeded the late Mr. Palmer as editor of the 
Yorkshire Post, is another instance of men who have turned their thoughts to literature 
after having had but slight school education. The slight schooling was, however, an 
accident, for he was born in what he has called ‘‘a grammar school family.” This 


was in 1850 at Pendleton, Manchester, his father, the late Mr. R. A. Phillips, being an 
accountant of recognised ability. By race he is Welsh-Norse. Like most other people 


MR. J. S&S R. PHILLIPS 
The new editor of the ‘ Yorkshire Post” 


nowadays he learned to read, the process being facilitated by the fact that during the 
first ten years of his existence he lived in a boarding school for girls kept by his mother 
and aunt. Thereafter he was for over two years ata private day school for boys, 
leaving it before he reached the age of thirteen to work in one of the large wholesale 
drapery warehouses of Manchester. There was no school age limit in those days and 
no prohibition of night work for children, and occasionally in that warehouse boys ‘of 
his age were worked from eight in the morning till midnight, or even later, going 
home to be back again at eight. In the course of a year or so Mr. Phillips began to 
read books—in the dinner hour and in evenings—at the Manchester Public Reference 
Library. For recreation he served a year as a member of a volunteer fire brigade. 
His first article was accepted and paid for in 1867. Somewhat later he began to 
attend the Owens College evening classes in political economy, English language, 
history, and literature—the last two subjects under Dr. A. W. Ward, now Master of 
Peterhouse—being one of many who owe much to Dr. Ward's kind encouragement. 
Further, at Owens he was one of the first members of the Shakspere Society, and 
followed the now Professor C. H. Herford as second secretary of that society ; was 
also a contributor in prose and verse to the college magazine. He won several prizes 
at Owens and was always afraid to see his name in the papers because his employer 
grumbled at any expenditure of energy outside business. In November, 1878, 
Mr, Phillips escaped from work in a Manchester warehouse, joining the Kendal 
Mercury (weekly) as leader writer, sub-editor, and reporter, Mr. Rawdon B. Lee, now 
of the Field, being the proprietor. Since then Mr, Phillips has worked as a journalist 
in Worcester, Belfast, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Edinburgh (as leader writer and 
reviewer, 1887-9), Manchester (editing the now defunct Examiner for the Liberal 
Unionists, 1889-91), and in the latter year joining the Yorkshire Post as chief leader 
writer and assistant editor—being in the last eleven years and a half responsible daily 
for the full leader and a “short.” He is a non-smoker—though until some three years 
ago he smoked clay pipes, never cigars—and is practically a teetotaller. His recrea- 
‘tions are reading, music (especially morbid Heine-Schubert songs), gardening, bee- 
keeping, and walking—the latter especially where he can gather wild flowers and 
remember friends with whom he walked long ago. Once, like a famous ‘‘Tom,"' he 
‘loved quoits and cricket" when he played them; but he never cared to watch these 
or any other games. Hecan cycle, but does not. The portrait is from a photograph 
by Mr. E. R. Phillips. 


New Bloomsbury.—The alteration which is coming over 
the despised region of Bloomsbury is very remarkable. 
Huge piles of flats, styled Russell Court or Montagu 
Mansions, of red brick and white stone or pink terra-cotta 
are rising all over it and suggest South Kensington. 
Russell Square is now so ornamented with pink, yellow, 
and blue tiles and terra-cotta entrances that it seems to be 
cut up out of Mount Street. Old names with slum asso- 
ciations are changing to titles like Herbrand Street and 
Gardens, which are essentially modern and suggest a 
residential neighbourhood. However, the boom in Blooms- 
bury has still plenty of time before the district will again 
become a dukery. At present the Duke of Bedford himself 
prefers Belgrave Square. 


“Yorkshire Post’s’”’ New Editor. 
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“The Liars’ Corner.”—Néw York 
editors can coin similes and dash oft 
personal paragraphs undeterred by the 
masked traps of mysterious libel laws 
such as newspaper owners in this 
country have had painful experience of. The latest fea- 
ture of a weekly journal in that city of new precedents is a 
column headed ‘‘ The Liars’ Corner.” A note explains that 
this corner is to be used from time to time to puncture 


. fabrications which are let loose from the New York Ananias 
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factory, and as the name of the chief workman of the 
‘factory ”’ is not omitted there is no doubting the editor’s 
good intentions in the cause of truth and advertisement. 
He refers to the baseless stories that the other man sets 
before his 247 
readers, and then in 
more cheery mood 
proceeds to explain 
that “*‘ My weak and 
gushing friend with 
a smile on his face 
like a slice out of a 
water melon would 
walk seven miles 
through a bog to 
avoid the truth.” 
Those New York 
editors evidently 
wish to prove that 
Chicago is wrong in 
asserting that their 
town has gone to 
sleep. 


An April Shower 


(A romance in homceopathic doses) 


Her Umbrella, 


The churlish clouds had veiled the sun, 
An April shower had just begun. 
Her “‘brolly’”’? Well, she hadn’t one. 


My Umbrella, 


I blessed the sun which ceased to shine, 
I saw in this a chance divine. 
She hadn’t one—I offered mine. 


Our Umbrella. 


I offered mine. She nothing loth 

Accepted, and we pledged our troth 
Beneath us s gamp % which sheltered both, 
And thus the Fates ad April show’rs 


South African Jlutned my umbrella into ours, 


Battle Honours.—A 

strange state of 

things prevails with respect to battle honours for the South 
African War. The question of what honours are to be 
borne on colours or appointments is being considered as 
well as the claims of regiments to the distinctions. Honours 
will only be conferred on corps if the headquarters of a’ 
unit and not less than half of its strength in South Africa 
have earned the distinction. No fewer than two dozen 
honours have been granted in connection with the war, and 
these exist on as many clasps, yet the engagements specified 
in the form which has been issued to military districts 
mentions only twenty. The authorities, having given the 
two dozen clasps, many of which were worn long before 
the war ended, are apparently puzzled to know what they 
shall do with regard to distinctions on the colours. Wel- 
lington in his way was quite as erratic. 


Sailor, Soldier, and Barrister.—The vacant baton has fallen 
to Sir Evelyn Wood, a selection by the King which has 
given universal satisfaction. Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood is a remarkable man, for he is a sailor-lawyer-soldier. 
His long fighting 
life was begun in 
the Royal Navy; 
he is a_ barrister, 
and all English- 
men know that as. 
a soldier he is one 
of the most 
lavishly - decorated 
men in the British 
Army. He was. 
born in February, 
1838, and since he 
entered the army 
in September, 
1855, has held no. 


fewer than two. 
dozen staff ap- 
pointments. It is 


noteworthy that of 
our nine field-mar- 
shals no fewer 
than three—Lord 
Roberts, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and 
Sir George White: 
—have the Vic-- 
toria Cross. 


MAKING FRIENDS ON THE VELDT 
A Kaffir baby and a British Tommy 
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CHE TATLER 


- THE MISTAKE OF MAUD ANASTASIA - 


A COMPLETE 


Me: Maud Anastasia Stephens sat buried 

in thought in the drawing-room of a 
semi-detached suburban villa. The villa was 
called “‘ The Yews,” presumably because there 
was an almond tree in the front garden, other- 
wise it had nothing to distinguish it from 
miles of other villas in the neighbourhood. In 
front it was what the local architect called 
“Queen Anne,” at the back it was like nothing 
in particular. The drawing-room bay-window 
looked out on the front. 

But Maud Anastasia was not gazing at 
the villa over the way—they 
called it ‘* The Laburnums,” 
and it really had one—nor 
at the imitation Chippendale 
suite of the drawing-roon 
and its cottage piano by an 
unknown maker. She was 
not even conscious that the 
yellow cat with green spots 
was leering at her from the 
top of the whatnot as if 
there were a malignant 
brain behind its glass eyes. 
On the couch beside her 
lay a letter which she had 
just received from her 
dearest friend, Dora Sum- 
mers. It was written on 
foreign paper with a Swiss 
hotel heading taking up 
much of the first page of 
each sheet ; hence, most of 
it was crossed. 

“ Darling Maud,” it 
ran, “‘ we are still at Davos, 
as you will see by the 
address ”—it was indeed 
hard at first sight to see 
anything else — “though 
mamma had intended going 
on to St. Moritz last Thurs- 
day; however, she decided 
to stay for one more week 
as the doctor said the air 
was doing me so much 
good. I can walk up moun- 
tains for hours now and 
never get tired. It seems 
more like six months than 
six weeks since we left 
home, szch a lot of things 
have happened, and I do 
miss my sweet Maud so 
much. Now, dear, prepare 
yourself for a great, big 
surprise ”—end of page— 
“and you mustn’t tell any- 
body, for nobody knows 
about it yet and it would never do to let 
any of those old cats at Dulham get hold 
of it—I’m engaged to the dearest, nicest, 
handsomest man you ever saw, as you'll 
say when you see him. It is the Mr. Mait- 
land that I mentioned in my first letter 
from here, and just fancy, his people have 
come to live quite near you, and how zzce 
it will be if you meet him at the tennis 
court, for they have joined, and poor Bob— 
Mr. Maitland, I mean—has to go back in two 
days now, but, of course, you mustn’t say one 
word about it, not even to zm, for I promised 


STORY. By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


him I wouldn’t tell axybody till we got back, 
and that won’t be for another month. It is sa 
delightful, and mamma is so pleased, for Bob 
—that’s Mr. Maitland—is so kind and atten- 
tive to her. I am just dyzzg to tell you all 
about it when we meet. How dreadful to 
think that in only two days Bob and I shall 


be parted fora whole long month! 1 dare 
not remember it. 
“How are all your people? Is Ida Fitz- 


lawrence still flirting as outrageously as ever 
with Percy Congdon? 


Do write soon and 


A TYPE OF ENGLISH BEAUTY 


tell me all the news, Maudie. Did you get 
that blouse after all? Fondest oceans of love 
from your devoted chum, DORA. 

“P.S.—I rather hope you @dn’t get the 
blouse. Mauve would ever suit you.” 

Maud fad got the blouse in question, but 
that was not what rankled most in her mind. 
To think that she, Maud Anastasia Stephens, 
who reigned supreme among the nymphs of 
Dulham, should still be unappropriated while 
Dora Summers was engaged to a Prince 
Charming! It was ridiculous—it was wrong 
—it was enough to shake her orthodoxy. 
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Maud Anastasia had taken a leading part in 
the last bazaar for St. Sisyphus’s, the parish 
church, and she felt that she did not deserve 
this humiliation. 

Then she began to feel an infinite pity for 
Mr. Maitland ; he had never seen er, and 
when he did he might—in fact, must—realise 
what he had missed. ‘She could see herself 
in fancy looking at him, like the heroine of a 
Jfeuilleton in a halfpenny paper, with a sweet 
mournful light in her eyes, while he gazed 
back at her with a despairing glance that said, 
“Too late! too late!” 
But was it too late ? 

Maud Anastasia fell to 
planning what she should 
wear at their first meeting 
on the tennis ground, for he 
would probably appear at 
the weekly tennis tea next 
Saturday. At first she 
chose pale blue, but 
changed her mind in favour 
of a chastened grey trimmed 
with white ; it was gentler 
and more appealing. With 
her fair, fluffy hair parted in 
the middle and done in a 
loose knot behind she would 
have a look of maidenly 
simplicity that no man, or 
Maitland, could resist. At 
this point her mother called 
her to go out to a neigh- 
bouring row of shops and 
purchase various yards of 
fabrics at sixpence-three- 
farthings, and Maud Anas- 
tasia sighed and _ went, 
leaving the yellow cat 
leering quietly to itself. 

She was not disap- 
pointed, for next Saturday 
at tea-time the Rector 
entered the club tent fol- 
lowed by a young man who, 
Maud Anastasia felt, must 
be Mr. Maitland. He was 
tall, and quite handsome 
enough to excuse, if not to 
justify, Dora Summers’s 
raptures. There was a 
general flutter of excitement 
among the girls present, 
rather like the thrill that 
passes down the lion-house 
when the keeper is seen at 
feeding-time. Maud Anas- 
tasia alone looked uncon- 
cerned with a carefully 
practised composure; but her heart beat 
faster under the virginal grey, for she felt 
that the fateful moment was fast approach- 
ing. In fact, it had come; for the Rector 
bore down on her at once and introduced 
“Mr. Maitland.” ‘“ Doubtless, Mr. Maitland,” 
he remarked with that suspicion of Gregorian 
intonation that never wholly left him, ‘ you 
have heard Miss Summers speak of her friend, 
Miss Stephens.” And with that the good 
man made for the tea table with the joyous 
haste of an engine that has shunted a heavy 
train and is thirsting for the water tank. 


Esme Collings 


LHE TATEER 


Young Mr. Maitland settled down into a 
‘deck-chair beside Maud Anastasia in some 
confusion, which was heightened by the chair- 
seat proving to be two inches lower than he 
expected. The lady blushed becomingly but 
retained her sweet composure. “Have you 
had some tea ?” she asked, 

“Oh, two lumps, please—I mean no, that. 
is, yes!” stammered the youth; and Maud 
gave a smile of dazzling innocence, for she 
felt that the charm had begun to work. But 
Mr. Maitland did not smile back, he was 
naturally bashful and was somewhat alarmed 
when his spiritual and social guide left him 
to the mercies of a deck-chair and a strange 
young lady—both very pleasant but not easy 
to get away from. It was not till he had 
received his tea that he fully realised that he 
was sitting at a rather rickety rustic table 
‘opposite to a pretty girl in grey. 

“ Awfully decent tennis ground this,” he 
hazarded, feeling obliged to make some original 
remark. 

“Are you fond of tennis ?” asked Maud 
Anastasia, passing him a sugar bowl less 
silvery and sweet than her voice. 

“Rather,” answered young Maitland, dar- 
ing to look into her blue-grey eyes and un- 
consciously making syrup of-his tea. 

“How did you leave Dora — Miss 
Summers?” she inquired, watching him 
closely as she asked the question. 

“Oh, all right, very well indeed ; at least I 
think so,” he replied with less enthusiasm 
than a devout lover should show at the name 
of the beloved one. But perhaps, Maud 
Anastasia thought, he wished to conceal his 
feelings ; or perhaps—could it be that he was 
already beginning to realise his mistake ? 

““T was just telling the Rector,” went on 
the young man, “that we met Mrs. and Miss 
Summers at Lucerne and discovered quite by 
chance that we were living in the same place, 
though of course we’ve only just moved here. 
Curious coincidence, wasn’t it? Then Dor— 
Miss Summers, I mean—talked about you 
and showed me your photograph. I say! it 
wasn’t half good enough!” and here he 
flushed pink with his own boldness. Maud 
Anastasia turned a gaze of soft surprise on 
him, “Oh ! I always thought it was a very 
flattering likeness !” she said sweetly. Mr. 
Maitland gave an eloquent denial with his 
eyes, and would have repeated it with his lips 
had not he just taken an unintentionally large 
bite out of a wedge of dry jam sandwich. 

Looking modestly away Maud noticed Ida 
Fitzlawrence eyeing them from the side of the 
tent, while Percy Congdon sulked unheeded. 
Ida was quite capable of raiding a /é¢e-d-téte 
tea table and carrying off the gentleman “ to 
make up a four,” as Maud knew; but an 
opening for escape presented itself. 

“What’s that funny old arbour place at the 
other end used for?” asked young Maitland. 

“Oh! just for odds and ends,” answered 
Maud Anastasia. “ Would you like to walk 
round the ground and see the courts ?” she 
added, anxious to get out of range of the 
hostile privateer. The youth assented, and as 
they strolled along the hedge in the sunshine 
he decided that this was quite the nicest girl 
he had ever met—so fresh, no silly side or 
nonsense about her. ‘ We hoped my brother 
would be here, but he won’t be back for a 
month—gone up north on business,” he re- 
marked by way of starting a fresh topic. 
“Poor old chap, he’s awfully hard hit.” 

Maud Anastasia wondered if this brother 
had been in the Imperial Yeomanry at the 
front ; Dora had never mentioned him, so her 


notions about him were indefinite, ‘Oh, is 
he?” she repeated. ‘How did it happen ?” 
The young man turned pink again ; evidently 
he had been on the point of letting out a 
secret. “Oh—ah—well, you know, business 
worries, | meant,” he answered vaguely, “* Er— 
are you fond of tennis, Miss Stephens ? ” 

“Oh, very fond !” sighed Maud Anastasia ; 
“and I should like to play well, but I never 
can get any practice.” 

“Don’t you, by Jove!” said the young 
man eagerly; “I wish you would practise 
with me. I’ve a holiday on Monday ; won’t 
you come up to the courts in the morning and 
have a game or two?” Maud hesitated ; she 
had a game of her own to play and only a 
month to play it in. She must not seem for- 
ward, and yet it was unwise to neglect a 
chance that might not occur again. “It is 
very kind of you, Mr. Maitland,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I should enjoy it immensely, 
but you see—I’m afraid I can’t promise— 
perhaps mamma ”—and she broke off with a 
hesitating modesty that completely captivated 
young Maitland. 

“Oh, do come,” he urged warmly, and 
would have said more had not Ida Fitz- 
lawrence swooped from the tent and claimed 
them for tennis, forcing an introduction from 
the reluctant Maud. But the latter took 
possession of Mr. Maitland as a partner with 
an assurance that baffled even Ida. 


The succeeding days find their only record 
in the pages of Maud Anastasia’s diary. 

Sept. 11.—In the morning I played 
tennis with Mr. Maitland. It was so hot we 
did not play for long, but sat in the shade and 
chatted. Mr. Maitland (I shail call him 
R. M. from his initials, for it is shorter and 
safer if anybody steals my diary) said 
that though he only met me yesterday he 
felt as if he had known me all my life. I 
wonder how Dora would have liked hearing 
him talk like that. I was late for lunch and 
mamma was very cross. I didn’t go to the 
courts in the evening. 

Sept. 14.—Mamma took me to call on 
Mrs. Maitland. Mrs. M. said nothing, of 
course, about R. M.’s engagement. I wonder 
if he has told her ; somehow I think he has 
not. Ishe ashamed of it? I wonder if Dora 
would bring an action for breach of promise 
if he broke it off. Itis such a vulgar pro- 
ceeding, but they say the damages are always 
heavy. R.M. came in just as we were leav- 
ing and walked with us to our gate. Mamma 
has asked him to come in to-morrow evening 
for ping-pong. 

Sept. 20.--I1 met hzm in the High Street 
this afternoon, I was just coming out of the 
free library and he asked me to have tea 
with him at the “Tea Caddy.” We had 
such a dear little table in a corner with cur- 
tains between it and the next table, and he 
ordered chocolate cakes. He told me that he 
had never realised the possibilities of life till 
he met me, There is something so delight- 
fully strong in his way of expressing himself. 
I didn’t know what to say because | remem- 
bered Dora, and I felt so awkward. He never 
mentions her now and seems to have for- 
gotten her altogether. She says in her letters 
that she hears from him every day, but I 
don’t believe it. Such an annoying thing 
happened in the tea shop. Just as we were 
getting up to go I heard Ida Fitzlawrence’s 
voice through the curtain. She was having 
tea with her friend, Miss Tomlinson—Mr. 
Congdon does not stand tea now—and I dis- 
tinctly heard her say, “I think it’s perfectly 
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disgusting the way that Stephens girl is 
running after Mr, Maitland.” 

Sept. 25.—He came in again to ping- 
pong this evening. I dropped a ball and bent 
down to find it under the table. He looked 
for it, too, and our hands met. He held my 
hand for a second and then kissed it. What 
would Dora say? Mamma asked us if we 
couldn’t find the ball. I don’t think she saw. 

Sept. 28.—Oh dear ! -I wish I was dead 
and buried ! This morning I went over to the 
tennis court because | thought I had left my 
best lace-edged handkerchief in the summer- 
house. I found it, and just as I was going 
home who should come in but R. M. ‘Oh! 
you fave come,” he said. I don’t know why 
he should have expected to see me except 
that yesterday he told me he wanted very 
much to speak to me alone, and I said, “ Oh 
dear! I must have left my lace handkerchief 
in the summer house on the ground ;” and he 
said, “ Shall I fetch it ?”’ and I said “Oh, no ! I 
can go to-morrow morning and get it.” Well, 
anyhow, he said, “ Miss Stephens—Maud, I 
must speak to you, I ast tell you how I love 
you. Will you be my wife ?” I was quite taken 
aback, it was so sudden. I fairly gasped, 
“Oh no! think of what you are saying ! It 
can never be!” I read that somewhere once 
and it seemed so effective. ‘‘ Cannot be ?” he 
cried ; “it can, it ust and shall be!” Then 
he took me in both arms and kissed me, and 
if only I hadn’t wanted to do right everything 
would have been right. But I remembered 
poor Dora and I began to sob and said, 
“Mr. Maitland ——” 

“Don’t call me that, Maud !” he said. 

“Well then, Robert,” I faltered. He 
suddenly glared at me, and I thought it was 
his conscience reminding him of Dora. 

“Robert ?” he exclaimed. “Bob, then,” 
I said, and he glared worse that before ; 
“what are we to do about. poor—poor Dora ? 
This will break her heart!” “Dora? Break 
her heart?” he stammered, and I thought 
remorse had driven him mad; but next 
moment a light seemed to flash over his face 
and he dropped me and bolted out of the 
summer house. I waited, for 1 thought he 
might come back and explain ; but he never 
came, and when I got home I understood the 
whole awful story. There was a letter from 
Dora in the hall and I opened it. The first 
page told me everything. ‘I cannot under- 
stand,” she wrote, “ow it is that you say 
you have met Bob, for he is in the north of 
England now and has not been home yet. 
You must have met his brother Dick, who is 
rather like him but not early as good- 
looking.” Why didn’t she tell me R. M. was 
Richard as well as Robert? Why didn’t he 
tell me about Dora? Why didn’t I tell him 
I knew about Bob? I hate him! I hate her! 
I hate myself ! 

Sept. 29.—All is over for ever! This 
morning I got a note from him. ‘ Dear Miss 
Stephens,” he wrote, “we have evidently both 
been making a great mistake, and I must 
therefore ask you to forget my words of this 
morning and excuse my stupidity—yYours 
truly, RICHARD MAITLAND.” Brute !!! 


(From the Dudham Observer and 
Tootford Times.) 


“On February 21, at St. Sisyphus’s 
Church, Dulham, by the Rev. Chasuble Cope, 
Richard, younger son of the late Edward 
George Maitland, Esq., to Ida, only daughter 
of Captain H. Fitzlawrence, R.H.A. Indian 
papers, please copy.” 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH DRESSED AS A BOY. 


Lative Chartes 


This picture shows Miss Vanbrugh, as Lady Mary Lasenby, in the second act of The Admirable Crichton at the Duke of York's Theatre when she has been wrecked on 
the desert island and is dressed a /a Robinson Crusoe 


RH Ea AWE ET, 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Oo Saturday Mr. A. J. Balfour will open 
the full course of the Sundridge Park 
Golf Club at Bromley, Kent. Thereafter the 
champion, A. Herd, and James Braid will play 
an exhibition match. Quite a number of 
other interesting events are coming off in the 
neighbourhood of London in the near future. 
On May 1 and 2 the Richmond 
holding an important professional tournament 
at Sudbrook Park, for which many of the 
leading players are engaged. On May 7 
Braid, Taylor, Panton, and Cooper, the local 
professional, are to play at the Ealing club ; 
on May 9g Braid, Taylor, Vardon, and 
Wakerley are engaged at the West Essex 
club, Chingford, while on May 12 the 
Professional Golfers’ Association holds its 
tournament at Hanger Hill Ealing. 


club is 


whom to model their style and excite their 
emulation. 


t is further remarkable that with all these 
disadvantages the fishermen have attained 
such proficiency as to justify their receiving 
well-known Scots 
An Inverallochy 


invitations from several 
clubs to friendly matches. 
team have lately completed a tour in which 
they played the Bonaccord club of Aberdeen, 
the Edinburgh Burgess club, and the Royal 
Musselburgh. They won at Aberdeen but 
were defeated in the other two matches pretty 
heavily. All who have seen them play, how- 
ever, agree that the fishermen play a wonderful 
game and that with a little more experience 
of longer courses they will be a match for 
most clubs. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


association which embraces all the ewployés 
of the many printing establishments in the 
Scots capital. So numerous are the golfing 
printers that they have been able to acquire 
a private green of their own. 


e[eRe latest American invention is a ball 

filled with compressed air. The claim 
is made for it that it gives better results than 
any rubber-filled ball, and it is also asserted 
that the air does not escape. 
with the ball a device has been invented for 
It is a mechanical driver 


In connection 


testing golf balls. 


‘so constructed that when a strong spring is 


released a lever in the shape ot a golf club 
flies down, striking the ball with sufficient 
force to send the ball over 200 yards. The 
mechanical driver hits the ball with the same 


A TEAM OF GOLFERS COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF INVERALLOCHY FISHERMEN 


ast summer a wandering journalist dis- 
covered a kind of aboriginal settlement 
of golfers at Inverallochy, a little fishing 
village on the north-east coast of Scotland. 
The inhabitants are entirely fisher-folk, and it 
appeared that the male population when not 
engaged at the herring fishing were in the 
habit of playing golf from morning till night 
on a very good natural links adjoining the 
village. 
Whether the fishermen of Inverallochy 
have been golfers for generations or 
whether they have only fallen victims to the 
bacillus of golf in the last year or two has not 
transpired, but it is a remarkable testimony 
to their sporting enthusiasm that they should 
have started to play golf as it were “ on their 
own” without the lead of any local club to 
follow and without any good players on 


i (lass ” golf seems likely to become the 

fashion. While the Inverallochy fisher- 
men were playing the Edinburgh burgesses 
the artists of Edinburgh were trying conclu- 
in the west of Scotland with their 
The Edinburgh Artists’ 
Golf Club is some fifteen years old and is 


sions 
brethren of Glasgow. 


now a pretty strong playing club. Mr. R. B. 
Nisbet, A.R.S.A., the famous water-colourist, 
is one of the best players, while Mr. C. H. 
Mackie, A.R.S.A., and Mr. Michael Brown, 
who paints the well-known yearly golfing 
pictures for the Life Association of Scotland, 
The Glasgow 
“school” are as yet more famous as painters 


are also excellent performers. 


than as golfers, and on this occasion they 
were defeated by eight matches to three. 


till another development of “ class” golf is 
the formation in Edinburgh of a golfing 
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force and accuracy each time, so that the test 
of each ball is absolutely equal. 
his is a machine which we have long 
pressed upon British makers to produce 
not only for the testing of golf balls but to 
settle definitely the vexed question of how far 
it is possible to propel a sphere of the size and 
specific gravity of a golf ball, If this were 
settled it would set a definite limit to the 
length of holes and courses. 


he golf season in the south of Europe is 
now drawing to a close. Most of the 
clubs have held their big annual meetings 
and golfers are winging their way northwards 
for the home spring meetings or for the more 
northern continental resorts. There is every 
prospect of a good season at Paris and 
Homburg, while Dinard and Dieppe are also 
going to be very full this summer. 
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Holiday Traffic—The Easter holi- 
days occur with a fairly easily ascer- 
tained regularity, but certain railway 
companies seem to be unaware of this 
simple fact. The smallest amount of 
extra traffic is always sufficient to disorganise most of 
the southern railways, and the big rush at Easter and 
Christmas throws them into a hopeless state of con- 
fusion, On the Thursday before Easter I travelled to 


MR. DAVID WILSON’S IMPRESSIONS OF ‘THE STARS AND STRIPES” 


‘ 


Brighton by a so-called express train which was supposed 
to cover the distance in an hour and a quarter. As a matter 
of fact the time occupied was just two hours, owing princi- 
pally to a series of irritating stops which occurred outside 
most of the smaller stations along the route. I would 
suggest to the London, Brighton, and South Coast autho- 
rities that in future 
this train should be 
known as the Stoat’s 
Nest, Horley, and 
Hassocks express in 
recognition of the long 
stops made at these 
stations. The Mid- 
land and London and 
North-Western Rail- 
ways never allow their 
expresses to be inter- 
fered with by holiday 
traffic, and I cannot 


Sprig 


A-tish-oo! Listed while I sig 
Of all the joys of early sprig, 
OF crocus cups ad daffodils, 
Of buddig trees ad ripplig rills, 
Ad birds that sig like adythig. 


Oh see the lark od flutterig wig! 
Oh see the muttods caperig ! [chill ! 
The sudshide——(Bless me! what a 
A-tish-oo !) 


Awake! ad let the welkid rig 


Ad joid with be id welcobig for the life of me 
The balmy——(Ough! it’s colder still, S°° why the southern 
Eh? Give it up? I thik I will. companies cannot 

My hadkerchief please quickly brig take a leaf out of 

the book of their 


A-tish-oo !) : 
northern rivals. 


Another from Ould Oireland.—Tim : Oi've got two canaries 
in a cage, Pat, an’ for the loife ov me oi can’t tell phwhich is 
the cock bird an’ phwhich is the hin. Par: Och sure! 
It’s as aisy as fallin’ offa log. Ye just put a bit of sugar in 
the cage, an’ if he pecks at it it’s the cock, an’ if she pecks at 
it it’s the hin, 


A BOY ORGANIST. 
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“ Swelled Head ” in Literature.—‘‘ Clau- 
dius Clear” having discussed in the 
British Weekly the question of ‘‘ swelled 
head ”’ in the literary profession Mr. G. 
B. Burgin in the Sunday Sun, under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Wentworth Smee,” caps “ Claudius Clear’s ”’ 
stories with the following :— 

“Little boy,'’ said an author whom I know to the son of the house, ‘‘ Little boy, 
shake hands.'’ The little boy—he did not like being called ‘‘little boy ’'—reluctantly 
shook hands. ‘‘ You will now, little boy,’’ said the great author, “ be able to tell your 
friends when you are grown up that you haveshaken hands with ———"’ He waved 
his right hand impressively before the little boy. ‘‘ Might have been cleaner "’ 
was the little boy’s comment as he went back to his marbles. There was also another 
case of a friend of mine who called ona not too modest author at a quarter to four 
one day and observed his hostess fidgeting about as if she wanted himto go. ‘‘ What's 
the matter?’’ he asked with brutal candour. ‘Want to get rid of me?’’ ‘ N-no,"” 
faltered the distinguished author. ‘‘Only London expects to see me in the Row 
at four.'’ 

To-morrow, England's Greatest Day.—Many years ago 
George Macdonald wrote: ‘Certainly it was St. George for 
merry England when Shakespeare was born. But had 
St. George been the best saint in the calendar—which we 
have little enough ground for supposing he was—it would 
better suit our subject to say that the Highest was thinking 
of his England when he sent Shakespeare into it to be a 
strength, a wonder, and a gladness to the nations of his 
earth.’ April 23 was the deathday and, traditionally, also 
the birthday of the poet, and so a society called the London 
Shakespeare League has been started to celebrate the 
occasion thus :— 

To-day.—Mr. Israel Gollancz will lecture on ‘‘The Fabric of The Dream" at 
Burlington House. 

To-morrow,—Twelfth Night will be played by the Elizabethan Stage Society in the 
original way and a public dinner will be held in the Criterion. 

Friday.—Mr. Fairman Ordish will lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare and London.” 

A Boy Organist.—America having produced a boy preacher 
and Austria a boy chess player, France, not to be outdone, 
can boast of a boy organist. Master Pierre Chagnon, though 
only nine years old, is the assistant organist to the parish 
church of St. Maur des Fosses, a little old-fashioned village 
a dozen miles out of Paris. According to his father the 
boy’s musical leanings were first discovered by noticing 
when he was only two years old that he could imitate to per- 
fection the milk-cart horns which passed the door. At four 
years of age he began to study music and made such rapid 
progress 
that when 
he was six 
his . father 
took him to 
the parish 
organist 
with the re- 
quest that 
he would 
give him his 
opinion on 
the child. 
The or- 
ganist’s 
opinion 
may best be 
judged by 
the fact 
that on 
hearing the 
boy play he 
immedi- 
ately ap- 
pointed him 
his _assis- 
tant. When 
the organist 
is away 
Pierre takes 
the entire 
musical 
service, and 
the congre- 


gation de- A NINE-YEAR-OLD ORGANIST 
clare that Master Pierre Chagnon, whose organ playing has created 
they can such a sensation in musical circles 


recognise 

no difference between the older man’s playing and that of 
the little boy. When not engaged on the organ Master 
Pierre is having his general education attended to at 
M. Henri Rousseau’s school. 


Meld AAVILID) 


THE BRAN PIE. 


Rr now and then we have the dramatic critics of some 

papers and the musical critics of others uniting in a 
lament over. the decay of comic opera, sometimes followed 
by a diatribe against “ musical comedy so-called,’ which is 
what the French term the ‘consecrated phrase.” Critics, 
even more than historians, repeat themselves—and each 
other. And certainly there is some colour for the judgment. 
For a number of years now only one theatre has been faith- 
ful to comic opera, and even at the Savoy the tide of success 
had begun to ebb before the break-up of the great combina- 
tion that had made the theatre famous. 


W’y have efforts to revive comic opera generally failed ? 

One reason that may be given is rather an Irish one 
—it is because very few efforts have been made. Theatrical 
managers and writers and composers are somewhat like 
sheep. They desire to follow after a success; that is why 
musical comedy has supplanted not only comic opera but 
burlesque. The public has not tired of either, for it hardly 
ever has a chance of seeing either. Whenever a tolerable 
burlesque has been given the public relished it exceedingly 


—but managers fight shy of it. 
©): great reason for the decay of comic opera is, probably, 
the difficulty of getting together a really good com- 
pany. There are very few vocalists who can also.act ; there 
are many actors who can sing a little. Hence a piece full 
of catchy but not exacting airs and elastic enough to hold 
anything popular takes precedence of a work with a definite 
plot and a musical scheme with some unity. There is not 
at present one singing comic opera prima donna well known 
to London playgoers; the last of them have gone in for 
comedy without music. 


t is not, as some critics seem to think, that ‘ musical 
comedy” is an easier kind to write or compose than 
comic opera or burlesque. It is not ; it is much harder to 
do at all well. In an opera there is a definite, more or less 
logical, plot ; fantastic it may be, sequent it has to be. 
There has also to be a musical scheme which will give 
enough solo and concerted and chorus numbers, will allot 
characteristic words and music to the persons, and will make 
the lyrics arise naturally out of the scenes and situations. 
All this is a skeleton on which to build up the opera. In a 
burlesque there is much more liberty, but here the skeleton 
lies in the story or piece to be burlesqued. In the ‘“ musical 
comedy’ there has to be a plot, but it need not be con- 
sistent or strong, and indeed it seldom extends beyond the 
finale of Act I. The rest is “‘ numbers.” 


ahs writer of the dialogue and the writers of the lyrics 

are therefore making bricks without straw. They 
are instructed to fit a popular favourite with a good song 
—about what? ‘Oh, anything you like.” But what 
scenes is he to have? ‘Anything funny.’’ What is to be 
his costume? ‘ Just whatever you like.” But the authors 
soon find that their boundless liberty of invention is met by 
a hardly less extensive power of rejection, and possibly 
promising songs by outside authors are inserted and scenes 
written to bring them in. Nor is it fair to quarrel with the 
managers for following their commercial instinct in allowing 
this. Where your second act is a patchwork it is best not 
to run the risk of making the patchwork monotonous by 


sticking to one class of fabric. 
Es fact, a single invention is apt to run dry in this class of 
entertainment. There is very little difficulty in making 
a fairly effective scene, musical or not, out of a definite 
dramatic situation; that is why the first act is in general 
so much better than thé second. The dramatist and his 
accomplices have to bring on their characters and show the 
audience who and what they are. This gives a number of 
opportunities—a number of outlines to be filled in. Even 
if a character has a sttiking name, or a name of any sort, or 
even a nickname, or a dress of a remarkable kind, there is 
material for an excellent first song or entrance number. 
We all remember the amount of humour and stage effect 
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By Adrian Ross. 


that was extracted from the mere fact of a character in The 
Pirates of Penzance being a major-general. That title struck 
terror to the pirates, announced the arrival of the character, 
told the audience exactly who and what he was, and led up 
to one of the best patter songs in the world. 
- a comic opera the author and composer would have in 
their second and third (if any) acts much of the advan- 
tage that ceases with the first act of a musical comedy or is 
retained only when the personage of the latter piece appears 
in a new capacity or disguise. Similarly in a burlesque 
every scene, every character, has its prototype whether in 
the piece burlesqued or in the topics of the day. Burlesque 
is a monkey gambolling on a stick. Musical comedy has no 
stick, and it is not to be wondered that its antics are often 
disjointed. 


We? must have comic opera and burlesque again. There 

is no lack of writers or composers. Composers 
especially wil! be glad to get more opportunity. I have 
known successful ‘‘ musical-comedies’”’ in which not one 
person was playing who could fairly be called a vocalist ; 
this was pleasant for the composer or composers. Critics 
might call the music of such a piece monotonous and trivial. 
I should like to see a critic set to write original songs for a 
number of people whose vocal compass varied from an 
octave to a third. We must set to work to train artists who 
can really sing and at the same time really act ; then there 
will be no lack of operas, for authors and composers alike 
will rush into a kind of work that brings them far more 
honour than ‘ musical comedy ’’.and is not really half the 
trouble to write. 


(ome operas, perhaps, will not run quite as long as 

musical comedies, but that is no very great harm. 
After the first two years or so of a piece a certain slackness 
creeps over all connected with it, and even the most skilful 
topical allusions fail to freshen it. There comes a time 
when it is easier to write a whole new piece than to invent 
fresh attractions for an old one. And perhaps performers 
could develop more varied talent if they had a new part (let 


us say) yearly. 
iE any case we must revive comic opera just as we must 
revive melodrama. I am glad to see that poetic drama 
and old comedy have both had their chances in London of 
late. _ It takes all sorts to make the theatrical world, and if 
one kind is neglected the others suffer. London ought 
never to be without its burlesque, its comedy opera, its 
opera bouffe, its vaudeville, and let us say with all deference 
to the critics its ‘‘musical comedy so-called.” Only we 
must not have too many specimens of any of these or 
history will repeat itself and the overdone will become the 
monotonous. 


“Write me a musical play,” 

Said the manager, breezy and bold, 
“To run two years and a day 

And bring in limitless gold. 


“Scene in a country which 
We know, but not foo much, 
With dresses tasty and rich 
Of a characteristic touch, 


“ Characters—well, you know 
The styles of our able cast; 
If you don’t, you need but go 
To the piece that we played the last. 


“Songs—comic, topical, love, F 
You will not of course forget ; 

And into each act you shove 
A suitable dance duet. 


“ There’s nothing much else to say, 
The rest I can leave to you— 

Remember, your musical play 
Has got to be something new.” 
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THE COMING ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
Mr. Arthur Hacker in his Studio. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler "’ 


He was born in London in 1858, has studied art in Paris, and travelled in 


Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., is one of the most interesting of our living painters. ‘ 
Morocco, Algiers, and other countries. Some of his pictures, notably ‘‘By the Waters of Babylon,” ‘Via Victis,” and ‘‘Christ and the Magdalen,” indicate a 


splendid imagination. Mr. Hacker will be represented in the coming exhibition bya very fine figure presentation of ‘‘Autumn Leaves " and by two portraits 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘“* Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


DAVID AMBLER AND THE BISHOP’S WIFE. 


Aynhe theatre-loving public of Ridgway-on-Sea was in a pleasurable 

flutter of excitement, the culminating signs of which were 
centred about the walls of the New Theatre Royal, wherein its first 
manager, Mr. Goldsack, still reigned supreme. Time had dealt 
kindly with him and fortune had favoured him. From the opening 
night of the theatre when David Ambler and Margaret Delmore had 
made their first appearance as Benedick and Beatrice his career had 
been one of steady prosperity, and now on the eighteenth anniversary 
of that auspicious night he was in a position to announce that David 
Ambler would once more appear in. the character which had won for 
him a renown too soon eclips:d by Margaret’s desertion. 

Apart from this announcement the occasion was of marked and 
exceptional significance. Numberless are the instances of the Stage 
stepping forward to assist the Church in the cause of charity, and 
this was one of them. The old Norman church in which David and 
Margaret were married had fallen into so woeful a state of ruin that 
to save it from complete destruction it was imperative that something 
should be done in the way of restoration. The bishop of the diocese 
had taken the matter in hand, and the bishop’s wife was, as she 
expressed it, moving heaven and earth to obtain the necessary funds. 
Subscriptions were solicited from private friends and public philan- 
thropists, circulars of appeal were scattered broadcast, bazaars were 
held, everybody was importuned, and the amount raised by these 
means was still far short of what was required. Then the 
bishop’s wife went to Mr. Goldsack. “Mr. Goldsack,” she said, 
“you must help us. You must give us a night.” 

“ Willingly,” said Mr. Goldsack, and they began to discuss pro- 
grammes. This and that was proposed ; they met daily, and before 
a decision was arrived at Mr. Goldsack heard of the arrival of the 
travelling caravan of the Ambler family. A happy idea instantly 
presented itself to the lessee ; he mentioned it to the bishop’s wife ; 
she jumped at it (her own phrase again) and said, “I will go myself 
to this interesting family.” She went, and Mr. Goldsack with her, 
and came away glowing with enthusiasm. The envoys upon their 
arrival at the caravan in the forest were informed that David Ambler 
was strolling in the woods with his daughter, Nell, and they took the 
first step by informing the other members of the Ambler family of 
the object of their mission. They listened in silence, and said it 
would be for David to decide. He, returning with Nell, gave a 
willing ear to the appeal.. Yes, he would play, he said, and he and 
all the acting Amblers would give their services free. The lishop’s 
wife was charmed. The next thing to be settled was the play. 
Another happy thought crossed Mr. Goldsack’s mind. 

‘“A Shaksperean play,” he said. 

“Certainly,” said the bishop’s wife, “in so good a cause, a 
Shaksperean play.” 

“Mr. Ambler,” said Mr. Goldsack, “‘you opened my theatre by 
appearing as Benedick. Can we prevail upon you to make your 
reappearance in that character ?” 

There was a pause. The whole establishment of the Amblers 
was present at this interview, and two humbler witnesses—Daddles 
and the gipsy woman-—heard what passed. Everyone looked at 
David and with varying emotions waited for his reply. 

“Let it be as you wish,” he said. ‘“ We will play A7uch Ado 
About Nothing, and the principal parts will be played by the 
members of my family. We will discuss the whole of the cast later 
on. I have, however, one stipulation to make ; if it is not complied 
with | withdraw my consent. 

“ Whatever it is,” said Mr. Goldsack, “I agree.” 

“It does not rest with you,” said David ; “it is between me and 
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this lady.” He turned to the bishop’s wife and asked her to walk 
aside with him, and she, wondering, complied. 

“T have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with your 
husband,” he said, and he spoke with so much dignity that she did 
not resent his addressing her as an equal, “ but | have had some 
acquaintance with his brother.” 

“Lord Camburton !” she said. 

“Lord Camburton. Does he live ?” 

“Yes,” he lives,” she said, and her wonder increased. 
know, perhaps, of his misfortune.” 

“| have heard nothing. Seventcen years have passed since [ 
saw him.” 

“Do you not know that he is blind ? ” 

“Until this moment I have not heard of it.” 

“Tt must have occurred, then, after you last saw him. Yes, it is 
now about seventeen years ago that he met with the misfortune. He 
was travelling on the Continent—Paris, I think—-and when he 
returned to England his sight was gone.” 

“ May lL inquire how it happened ?” 

She bridled up at this. “Mr, Ambler, are you within your right 
in asking these questions ?” 

“Quite within my right as I undertake to prove to you some 
time before the night of performance.” 

“We never learned how it happened ; his replies to our questions 
were most unsatisfactory. What is your stipulation?” David 
Ambler was so earnest and dignified that she was strangely interested 
and she was burning with curiosity. 

“It divides itself into two parts. 
to be present when I play ?” 

“Certainly. I would not miss it for worlds. 
private box.” 

“First, then, I stipulate that Lord Camburton shall sit with you.” 

“ He will be glad to, poor gentleman. He used to be so fond of 
the theatre.” : 

““I know. Hewas in the theatre seventeen years ago when | 
made my first appearance. He will be with you.” 

“Yes, I can safely promise it.” 

“The second part is that some time this week at his convenience 
your husband grants me a private interview.” 

‘TI am sure he will be delighted although he is a bishop.” 

“JT will wait upon him at any hour he may appoint. A 
messenger will always find me here, and | shall regard it as a 
personal obligation if you will expedite the interview and except to 
your husband preserve silence as to what has passed between us.” 

He bowed and left her. “A perfect gentleman” she thought as 
she looked after him. “If I were thiity years younger and not the 
wife of a bishop I should dearly love to play Beatrice to such a 
Benedick. But why this singular interest in Lord Camburton; and 
what can he have to say to the bishop ?” 


“You 


It is, | presume, your intention 


We shall have a 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WHIPPED HOUND THAT COULD NOT STRIKE BACK. 


Am now the eventful night had arrived, and everyone in the 

theatre was on the tip-toe of expectation. The house was 
packed ; hundreds of persons had been unable to obtain admittance. 
The prices had been raised for the stalls and circles, and the bishop’s 
wife had pleaded for increased prices to pit and gallery; but 
Mr. Goldsack would not listen to it. ‘The pit and gallery of a 
theatre are sacred,” he said, “They don’t belong to the lessee, 
they belong to the people, with a big ‘P’ if you please. The 
People!” He was a wise man in his generation was Mr. Goldsack, 
the right man in the right place as the manager of a theatre. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. By Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


J. Caswell Smith 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones was born of Welsh ancestry at Birmingham in 1833, and at Exeter College secured the friendship of William Morris, the poet. 

The two artists—the one in words and the other in painting—conveyed to the public much the same medieval spirit with the same graceful thought. 

The best-known pictures of Burne-Jones's are ‘! The Golden Stairs,” ‘‘The Wheel of Fortune,” ‘King Cophetua,” and ‘The Legend of the Briar Rose.” 
Sir Edward was made a baronet in 1894 and died in 1898 
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DHE PARCEL: 


Mr, Butterworth, three times mayor of Ridgway-on-Sea, was 
present in a private box with his wife and as many of his children 
and grandchildren as could be accommodated. They had brought 
flowers, which lay upon the cushioned balcony. Other occupants of 
other private boxes had also brought flowers. 

“Upon my word, my dear,” said Mr, Butterworth, “it takes one 
back eighteen years. Dear me, dear me! How time flies !” 

“ But what I want to know,” said Mrs. Butterworth, “is who 
plays Beatrice ?” 

She held the programme in her hand; the cast of the piece was 
fully set out with the exception of Beatrice, which was printed 
thus :— 

BEATRICE - . - - - —- — = 

“Tt is altogether too bad,” continued the good lady, “to make a 
mystery of it, And the idea of Mr. Goldsack refusing to give you 
the information—yoz, the proprietor of the theatre !” 

“ Mr. Goldsack knows his business,” replied Mr. Butterworth. 
“He has his reasons and is the best of tenants—and you must 
admit, my dear, the best of managers.” ' 

The same question was being asked in other parts of the house. 
Lord Camburton, sitting at the side of the box, had put it to the 
bishop’s wife, and she was unable to satisfy him. He was totally 
blind, and perhaps on this night found his affliction the bitterest of 
blows. He had lately passed through an ordeal of another kind, 
and through a solemn appeal to his conscience from his brother the 
bishop had made what reparation lay in his power for the cruel 
wrong he had perpetrated at a time long since past. His heart was 
heavy, his mind charged with rueful memories. The pleasures of 
life denied him—the sinful pleasures he had pursued with such 
heartless avidity—what was there in life worth living for? For the 
last seventeen years what had there been in life worth living for? 
Blind to all the beauty of the world, to the beauty he had so sinfully 
lusted for, there was no inward moral sense to compensate for the 
loss. To men of his type such consolation is denied, for they are 
merely animals feeding upon that which is gross. Death-bed 
repentance born of fear is of no value. The bad life that has been 
lived cannot thus be atoned for. 

In a moment of weakness, as he now admitted to himself brood- 
ing within the shadow of the curtain, worked upon by the solemn 
exhortations of his brother the bishop, he had exculpated the woman 
he had wronged, and would but for her resistance have still more 
deeply wronged. He had confessed ; he had solemnly sworn that 
she was pure. It had afforded him some spurious relief to do so; it 
had shown him in a better light. But true as it was, there was little 
sincerity in his feelings now that the spell had passed. Had she 
lived, would he have confessed? He mentally asked this question 
while the music was playing. But Margaret was dead. Some 
months after blindness fell upon him he had heard indirectly that 
Margaret was dead, What kind of benefit could the dead reap from the 
confession he had made ? What was the wrong he had inflicted upon 
her in comparison with the wrong she had inflicted upon him? He 
was filled with resentment—not for the first time—that by her act 
he was deprived of life’s best enjoyment, the sight of grace and 
beauty, of dainty motion, of sparkling eye and smiling mouth. 

No persuasion had been needed to woo him to the theatre. Had 
his life depended upon it he could not have kept away. 

The music ceased, the curtain rose, the action of the play com- 
menced. He leaned forward to the bishop’s wife. 

“Ts Beatrice on the stage ?” 

‘Ves. Hush !!?? 

‘What is she like?” 

“She is beautiful . . . but there isa sadness in her eyes. 
fh ae blush: 

Then Beatrice: ‘I pray you, is Signor Montanto returned from 
the wars or no ?” 

He passed his hands across his sightless eyes. Was he dream- 
ing? Whose voice spoke those words ? 

But hark! There were soft murmurs in the theatre. Some of the 
spectators who had been present at the first performance of the play 
within those walls were murmuring, “Margaret Delmore, Margaret 
Delmore!” And presently, as if they were just awakened, there 
was a storm of applause, renewed when Benedick came on, and 
renewed again and again as the piece progressed. For it was seen 
that David Ambler during this long interval of absence had become 
even a finer actor than they had thought he would ever be, that his 
powers had ripened, that some subtle touch had been added to his 
gifts of noble voice, grace and dignity of motion, airy lightness, and 
depth of passion which gave assurance of future renown. But 
long before this was realised Lord Camburton had shrunk behind the 
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curtains where no eye could see him. He had been tricked, Mar- 
garet was alive, and he had been made to confess his sin, the worst 
form of sin of which man can be guilty. Not she but he the victim. 
Not his but hers the victory. He had made himself a laughing 
stock. : 

He was chained to his seat. To save his soul he could not have 
left the theatre until the curtain fell. 

There was something in the piece that was being played that. - 
struck home. The treachery which would have blasted Hero’s hopes 
of happiness and covered her with shame bore in its designed effect 
resemblance to the treachery he had practised. And when in the 
church scene Beatrice’s voice rang out in defence of the innocent 
girl, “Oh heaven that I were a man! I would eat his heart out in 
the marketplace !” he clenched his hands until the nails bit his 
flesh. And he was helpless, powerless—a whipped hound who could 
not strike back. Of what use was life to such a man as he? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE GRAND OLD WOODS. 


“ (~ome,” said David Ambler. 

I: was the first private word he had addressed to her. A few 
days before the performance Susan had come to her while she 
was tremblingly performing her duties. 

“ David wishes you to play Beatrice,” Susan said. 

They stood in silence awhile. Then the gipsy woman : “ Dare I 2 

“Tt is his wish,” said Susan. 

‘J will obey him,” said the suffering woman. 

“ Everything depends upon it,” said Susan. “ There is something 
I cannot, dare not, do.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Speak words of pity. I should break down ; so would you. 1 
am to tell you that he will hold no converse with you until after the 
performance. You have suffered in the past.” 

“Oh, so deeply, so deeply!” 

“ Do not think of it, do not give way to tears. Summon all your 
strength for your own sake, for his, for Nell’s. Will the colour in 
your face wash off ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“fam glad. No one is to know anything, no one is to say 
anything until the night that is coming is over. And then——” 

“ Yes, yes—and then ?” 

“Trust all to him, the noblest, sweetest man that ever vowed 
love to woman.” : 

“ God give him strength! God give me strength! cH 

“He will. Your prayer will be heard if you go through this trial 
bravely.” . 

“Come,” said David. 

She followed him in silence. In silence they left the theatre. 
In silence they walked into the woods. In silence he led her to the 
spot where he had first declared his love. ; 

It was a lovely night. Moon and stars were shining, a soft air 
flowed whisperingly through leaf and branch. Otherwise not a 
sound except the soft sound of their footsteps. 

Then David stopped, and she took no further steps, 

He turned to her. His face was sad and solemn, but there was 
an underlying tenderness in his eyes. 

“ Margaret, do you remember ?” 

“ May I address you as you address me et) 

COVES sy 

“| remember, David.” 

‘| have received the confession of the man who betrayed us.” 

“Do you believe him ?” 

“] believe him.” 

“ Oh, thank God, thank God!” 

«We have both suffered in the past. Let the future atone. 
Margaret, my faith is restored. Here, with God’s silent voices around 
us, with evidences of His gracious power the witnesses, let us kneel 
and pray and renew our vows. Hush! I see trembling on your 
lips the word, Forgive. It is of Him we will ask forgiveness. It is 
to Him we will offer up thanks that the wrong was made right while 
we live and while our child lives.” 

In silence they knelt and prayed. 


THE END. 
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SOCIETY 


A Princess’s Holiday.—Princess Victoria 
on several occasions during her mother’s 
visits to Denmark has seized the opportunity 
to make a little tour on her own account. 
Sometimes she has stayed at Hunstanton. 
On another occasion she paid visits and went 
from one house to another among her intimate 
friends, Her most famous tour 
was her bicycle ride through 
Wales two years ago, which 
ended on the Saturday before 
Easter. The last week was 
rendered memorable by the 
circular ride round Snowdon. 
This pedalling up 
through Drws-y-coed pass to 
Beddgelert and then through 
Llanberis pass and down by 
the Dinorwic quarries. On 
Good Friday the Princess rode 
along the shores of Cardigan 


meant 


Bay through Clynnogfawr. 


The Sea King’s Daughter. 
—The Queen is a true Sea 
King’s daughter, for she is an 
excellent sailor. It must be a 
very bad gale that prevents 
her making her passage when 
she wants to journey to or 
from Denmark. The wind that 
blew during her recent crossing 
of the Channel on her way to 
Copenhagen would have caused 
most ladies to delay a little. 
But on the other hand she is 
not especially fond of the sea 
and has no natural love of 
yachting. She is quite willing 
to go out in the royal yacht if 
the occasion arises, but that is 
all; she derives no special 
pleasure and no discomfort 
from the briny. Her longest 
cruise was that of last year 
when the King and Queen 
sailed up the west coast through 
the western isles to Cromarty 
Firth on their way to Balmoral. 


The Royal Fridays.—The 
King’s birthday is to be kept 
on June 26, which falls on a 
Friday. It is evident that 
Friday is to be the great day 
ofthe reign. Most of the courts 

‘have been held on a Friday, and in spite 
of the almost invariably wet weather which 
accompanies them this custom is to continue. 
It must be remembered, however, that though 
Friday has a bad reputation in a general way 


it is supposed to be under the influence of 
Venus, 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


The Duchess of Somerset.—When Miss 
Mackinnon married the heir to the dukedom 
of Somerset she travelled a great deal with 
her husband and engaged a little in litera- 
ture. Since becoming a duchess neither she 
nor her husband have been seen much in 
London. During the present season, however, 


Mrs, Leveson-Gower, who is the youngest sister of Lord Monson, married 


Mr. George Leveson-Gower in 1898 


the Duchess of Somerset has been a good deal 
in town and done a lot of entertaining, perhaps 
rather from a sense of duty than pleasure, for 
she is never happier than when attending to 
her lovely old-world garden at Maiden Brad- 
ley near Bath. Most of our duchesses dislike 
town life. 
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Lady Bandon.—The women’s section of 
the Greater Cork Exhibition, by which title 
the Cork Exhibition of 1903 will be known, is 
to be presided over by Lady Bandon, who 
with her husband are prominent figures in 
social life in the south of Ireland. Lady 
Bandon is a great organiser and has done a 
lot to promote home industries 
in her native county. Like 
most practical people Lady 
Bandon works more than she 
talks, and it has been remarked 
that at the various committees 
of which she is a member her 
voice is seldom heard except 
now and then to offer practical 
advice. Both Lord and Lady 
Bandon are most popular in 
Lord Bandon 
being a first-rate shot and a 
keen cricketer. 


The Lord Chamberlain 
and Fashion.—There can be 
no more awkward position for 
a man to be placed in than 
to have to decide an import- 
ant point upon the subject of 
woman’s dress. Yet this is 
exactly what the Lord Cham- 
berlain has to do, and in a 
recently-issued ukase decreed 
that at the Court to be held at 
Holyrood next May ladies are 


their county, 


to wear morning dress with 
bonnets. The word, bonnet, 
conveys to the feminine mind 
a head-gear that is quite out of 
fashion and not to be thought 
of either at Holyrood or else- 
where. Some people to whom 
this decree bonnets 
appears absolutely absurd have 
decided that the Lord Cham- 
berlain either meant picture 
hats or does not know anything 
about his business. 


about 


A Quiet Ceremony.—For 
obvious reasons the wedding 
of Lady Elizabeth Manners, 
which takes place in the private 
chapel at Belvoir Castle on the 
last day of April, will be of the 
quietest character. There will 
be no bridesmaids save the two 
little girls who carry the bride’s 
train. One of these will be Lady Margaret 
Scott, the eldest child of Lord and Lady 
Dalkeith and a niece of the bridegroom. 
After the ceremony the happy pair go to Italy 
for the honeymoon, and on their return to 
Harewood Glen, the romantic little place 
Lord George Scott has taken on the Yarrow. 


Lafayette 
IRIS, DAUGHTER OF THE HON. MRS. GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER 


DHE TARE ER 


Royalty at Dalkeith. — When the King 
goes to Dalkeith next month he will be quite 
at home, for the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch are old and valued friends of the 
Royal Family, and as Prince of Wales his 
Majesty was their guest on several occasions. 
He always enjoyed his visits, and when he was 
there was very fond of taking a morning 
walk in the grounds smoking a huge and, as 
usual, very fragrant cigar. Dalkeith House 
is rather small for even a temporary royal 
residence, and people in the neighbourhood 
say the duke and duchess will have to move 


CAPTAIN NEVILE WILKINSON 


Of the Coldstream Guards, whose marriage to Lady Beatrice 


Herbert takes place next week 


down to the local inn to make room for the 
suite. The gallery at Dalkeith is, however, a 
long and lofty apartment and quite adapted 
for state ceremonies. Indeed, the late Queen 
Victoria, who shuddered at the mere mention 
of Holyrood, once held a drawing-room there 
and found it very convenient for the purpose. 
It is approached by a fine staircase, at the 
foot of which is a life-size statue of the great 
Duke of Wellington and at the other end of 
the gallery there is a door through which it 
was possible to descend by another staircase 
after passing the presence. Probably this 
was the only instance in which a British 
Sovereign has ever held a formal court in the 
house of a subject. The nearest parallel to it 
would be the drawing-room held by a former 
Viceroy of Ireland at Lord Ashbourne’s big 
house in Merrion Square. 


About Dalkeith House.—There is a fine 
collection of pictures at Dalkeith, including 
the famous one of Lucy Walters, and in the 
small dining-room Canaletto’s views of 
Venice. The dining-room contains a fine 
portrait which has had a curious history. It 
was purchased from a small dealer entirely 
on its merits, and it luckily turned out to be 
a genuine Holbein. In the same room there 
are’a couple of massive silver bowls of 
antique workmanship which are not without 
interest. Each would hold several gallons, 
and local tradition says that in the old days 
they were used for washing up the dishes 
while dinner was proceeding. People were 
not so particular then as they are now, and 
many things were done in the great hall 
which in these days are relegated to the 
scullery. Whether, however, we have really 
become more refined because to see plate- 
washing disagrees with us a cynic may doubt. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


In Dalkeith Park.—From Dalkeith House 
there are lovely views looking out over Esk- 
dale, and the park itself is full of romantic 
scenery. There are quite a number of very 
old oak trees, gnarled and knotted and 
twisted in the most weird fashion, which are 
said to have formed part of the ancient Cale- 
donian forest coeval with Birnam Wood that 
moved to Dunsinane. A thin 
slice from one of these lords of 
the forest has been framed and 
polished and now hangs in the 
passage that leads to the duke’s 
smoking-room ; it is quite a 
mass of knots and burrs and is 
a really quaint and curious relic. 
In the valley below and about 
forty yards from the house runs 
the river Esk, famous for its 
trout. The late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch had quite a passion for 
Esk trout fresh from the stream, 
and it was his custom to go 
down from time to time and 
land the fish he was to have for 
dinner. 


Almost a Recluse.—It is a 
pity London sees so little of the 
Duchess of Portland. With her 
red-bronze hair, grey-blue eyes, 
brilliant complexion, and Classi- 
cal features she is one of the 
most beautiful women in society, 
but so much of her time is spent 
in the country that people in 
London have come to look upon her as 
almost a recluse. Her parties at Welbeck 
are, of course, magnificently done, and so are 
those in town when she gives any. But 
her circle is so narrow, and includes so few 
of those who are the salt of general society, 
that socially speaking she may be looked 
upon as occupying, like her native land, a 
position of “splendid isolation.” Apart from 
her hobby, the Home of Rest for Horses, her 
only real interest seems to centre round her 
husband and her children, and to these she is 
entirely devoted. 


Langfier 
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Fulfilling the Prophecies.—For her hus- 
band’s sake the Duchess of Portland will 
tolerate racing and even take a mild interest 
in fishing, but she holds views far too serious 
as to her responsibilities to waste much time 
on the frivolous occupations of society in 
London. Hence the small share of enter- 
taining she does in town. Even when she 
was Miss Dallas-Yorke—tall and stately and 
beautiful beyond any of her companions— 
she was notoriously staid and always made a 
better friend than playmate. Frivolous she 
could not be, but in spite of her fixed opinions 
and exalted ideals she always had the warmest 
of hearts and the sweetest of natures. 


Tattooed 


[It is said that amongst the smart set in 
Philadelphia tattooing is becoming all the rage, 
and that young ladies, not content with being 
tattooed themselves, are acquiring the art that 
they may tattoo their friends.] 


Yes, Her pretty name was Sadie, 
And. she quickly won my heart 

Did this most accomplished lady 
So proficient in the art. 

She tattooed her initial, “S,” 
Upon my willing arm, 

Nor could I at the moment guess 
That it would reck me harm. 


But now a yeat has fled and gone, 
And there’s another miss 

Who would not view that “S” upon 
My arm with unfeigned bliss. 

And I am trying day by day 
With pumice-stone and pain 

To wear that fatal “S” away, 
For “S” don’t stand for “ Jane.” 

Geek k. 


Royal School of Art Needlework.— Before 
removing to new premises in Exhibition Road 
the Royal School of Art Needlework held a 
sale in their old quarters, at which the beautiful 
embroideries for which it is so well known, 
the antique furniture, old silver, and quaint 
jewellery were disposed cheaply to the nume- 
rous friends and visitors who came to buy the 
bargains to be obtained. Princess Christian, 
who takes such interest in the school, was 
present on five out of the twelve days the sale 
lasted, and the large stall over which she 
presided was the centre of a busy scene 


Russell 
A GROUP OF STALLHOLDERS AT THE SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK BAZAAR 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mrs. Munro Coats, Miss Wade, Lady Bective, 
—,, Mrs. George Noble, Miss Mary Hughes, Mrs. Keith Fraser, Lady Florence Burke 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS LOUISE FITZGERALD 


The only daughter of Lady FitzGerald and the Knight of Kerry 
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SCENES FROM THE JAPANESE PLAY, “THE DARLIN 


se 
si 


4 Ea oes : 


‘of 


Byron 


Great interest has been aroused by the announcement that Mr. Tree is to produce The Darling of the Gods, written by Mr. David Belasco and Mr. John Luther Long 
(author of The Cat and the Cherub), The play, which was produced in New York on December 3, is a gorgeous production in five acts and eleven ‘ pictures,’’ and 
there are forty-six players in the cast. The motives of the story are a warrior’s devotion to duty and honour and a woman's devotion to the man she loves. The 
Princess Yo-San, daughter of the Prince of Tosan, is saved from death by Kara, the leader of the little band of Two-sworded Men, outlawed because they refused to 

| Surrender to the Emperor. Kara comes to Yo-San's father’s estate and his capture is planned by the War Minister. He escapes but is wounded as shown in this picture. 
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OF THE GODS,” WHICH MR. TREE IS TO PRODUCE. 


Byron 
When Kara lies ill he is nursed by Yo-San, with whom he falls in love. On learning this the girl’s father surrenders him to the Emperor’s men. The 
War'Minister promises to release Kara if Yo-San will reveal the place of his followers’ stronghold, and on seeing Kara tortured she yields. Kara then rejoins his 
followers in the mountains, whither Yo-San follows him. The camp is surrounded by the Imperial forces and Yo-San confesses that she has betrayed the outlaws for the 
love of Kara. The priest condemns her to do penance for aithousand years after her death before she joins Kara in the Celestial Heaven. Kara and his men march 
against the Imperial forces and are killed, Yo-San dying with them enters upon her period of atonement and is shown in the last scene in Kara’s arms in Paradise 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Highways Commission. — The 
departmental committee which has _ been 
appointed to inquire into the general con- 
dition and sufficiency of the roads of England 
and Wales is so far satisfactory that it 
contains two members who being practical 
automobilists realise what roads ought to be 
as highways between distant places and do 
not regard them merely as shop frontages or 
cart tracks from one farm to another, What 
I may call travelling traffic, that is fast vehi- 
cles moving from twenty to a hundred miles 
in the day, is bound to be again, as it once 
was, the most important road-using element. 
Mr. Arthur Stanley, M.P., and Mr. J. W. 
Scott Montagu, M.P., may be trusted to see 
that this is not lost sight of in any proposals 
made for changes in 
the law or the authori- 
ties who in this depart- 
ment administer it. 


and he was fined, Soon after he was the 
same way again, and though it was evening 
and he had the road to himself he was careful 
after the previous warning to do as the rule 
required at every turning. He reached his 
house without incident but was not to escape, 
A couple of weeks afterwards a second sum- 
mons was served on the luckless motorist, 
and this time the offence was described as 
“making a disturbance at night.” So in 
Berlin you are caught either way. 


ue 


LORD WIMBORNE 


The New Club Arrangements. — Mr. 
Claude Johnson, when he lays down the 
secretarial pen in June, will take a position 


in one of the companies which hires out - 


electric carriages in London. Mr, Johnson 
will be the last, as he was the first, to hold 
all the strings of the club organisation in his 
hands.. The work has become so wide that 
in future it will be divided into three depart- 
ments under distinct management. Mr. Julian 
Orde is to be general secretary, Mr. Rees 
Jeffreys is to attend to journalistic'and legisla- 
tive matters, and Mr. Basil Joy to technical 
details and official trials. The two latter 
gentlemen at any rate have already given 
proof of their abilities in connection with the 
questions they are now to deal with. 


Euphemisms. — Really the nomenclature 
of racing entries begins to need revision. | 
hear that the vehicles in the “light car” 
class in the coming contests will be of 50 to 
60 h.p., and even the “ voiturettes” of 4o h.p. 
It is a little absurd. In .the big classes there 
are to be monsters of 100 h.p. ; six cylinders 
or even eight may in some cases be used, and 
the talk is of ninety-five miles an hour. 


Wrong Both Ways.—German regulations 
require motorists to sound their alarm at every 
crossing, and thereby hangs a tale. A well- 
known and by no means youthful or skittish 
member of Berlin society was driving home in 
the neighbourhood of the city rather late one 
evening. There was nobody on the road 
and he naturally thought it needless to blow 
his horn. The law, however, had spotted him 


IN HIS MOTOR CAR WITH HIS YOUNGEST SON 


Some New Mounts.—Mr. J. M. Barrie 
has bought a “ close-carriage” motor for Mrs. 
Barrie, who is an enthusiastic chauffeuse. 
Mr. H. V. Holden of Easthampstead Park, 
Mr. R. Grenfell (a brother of Mr. W. Grenfell 
of Taplow Court), Sir James Malcolm of 
Hoveton near Norwich, Colonel Heyworth- 
Savage, Mr. Sanders-Clarke, Mr. Arthur 
Flower, and Lady Meux are all having new 
automobiles. A typical instance of the way 
the fever develops once one takes it is that of 
Mr. Vyner of 
Coombe Hurst, 


Kingston. He 
has hitherto 
used only a 
little “ pony 
trap 2) ‘asSwant 
were of quite 
small power, 


but has this 
season ordered 
a magnificent 
carriage, nonii- 
nally 22 h.p. 


“By Your 
Leave.” — If 
M. Sartiaux’s 
invention 
prove the suc- 
cess it  pro- 
mises to be we 
shall have to 


porter’s warning cry than at present we 
are in the habit of doing. The North of 
France Railway Company is now experi- 
menting with an electrically-driven platform 
truck patented by this gentleman. It can 
carry a ton weight of portmanteaus, and later 
models are to have three speeds. Perhaps 
even an enthusiastic motorist may be par- 
doned for thinking that this development 
suggests a new terror added to his miseries 
when hs is forced on occasion to take a journey 
by train. 


Two New Clubs.—Cantabs have just 
formed an automobile club of their own and 
have taken very nice premises in Jesus Lane 
for their garage and repair shop. There are 
to be clubrooms also. Old ’varsity men as 
well as those now up can be members, and 
Mr. Hugh Gregory of St. John’s is honorary 
secretary. In its day the C.U. Bicycle Club 
was the largest and probably the most 
successful and numbered some of the finest 
riders, such as Mr. Ion Keith Falconer; there 
is no reason why the new C.U.A.C. should 
not attain to a similar position, Another 
organisation recently set on foot is the Auto- 
mobile Club of Spain, which has arisen 
in connection with the proposed Paris- 
Madrid race. Don Alphonso XIII. has 
consented to be honorary president, the 
Duc de Santo Mauro president, while 
most of the other office-bearers have 
extremely imposing designations, so 
that on the principle of wod/esse oblige 
the future of the club is unusually 
hopeful. His Excellency the Duc de 
Arion takes charge of the sporting side. 


A Little Knowledge.—It does not do 
generally to poke fun at one’s fellows, but a 
contemporary tells of a reporter who was funnily 
betrayed by his smattering of physiology. 
He was giving an account of the lecture of 
the local doctor on the nervous system, in the 
course of which “motor nerves ” were men-’ 
tioned. The shorthand genius, thinking this 
had something to do with motor cars, wrote a 
big headline drawing attention to the dangers 
of motoring and pointing a moral in the most 
approved fashion. 


FIVE MARLBURIANS AT PLAY WITH A FRESH TOY 


pay more 
attention to 
the luggage 
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Mr. Henry Smith's new 28 h.p. Mercédés. 
seat—R. A. G. MacSwinney, W. F. Smith; back seat—H. E. Blackburne Daniell, H, L. 
Watson Wemyss, A. Hacking. This photograph was taken by Mr. Gordon Smith 


The names of the boys are: Front 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Lyric Lyrical Again. —The Lyric will 
return to its old self again on Saturday, when 
The Medal and the Man, the new musical 
comedy by Mr. Owen Hall and Mr. Sidney 
Jones, will be produced. The interest in the 
production has been so great that virtually 
all the stalls and boxes for the first thirteen 
weeks have been disposed of. 


The Cast.—The cast includes two great 
draws in Miss Ada Reeve and Mr. J. E. 
Sullivan. Mr. Davis is not relying solely on 
well-established merit but has enlisted what 
he hopes will turn out to be fresh blood in 
several young men who should possess here- 
ditary talent. These are Mr. Sterling McKin- 
lay,ason of Madame Antoinette Sterling, who 
has been specially engaged to understudy Mr. 
Norman Salmond ; Mr. Cecil Cameron, son 
of the lady so popular as Miss Violet Came- 
ron; Mr. Philip Bracy, a son of Mr. Henry 
Bracy, the tenor, who will be well remembered 
by patrons of old comic operas such as 
Madame Favartand Olivette; and Mr. H. E. 
Garden, son of the comedian, Mr. E. W. 
Garden. A notable newcomer is Miss Sylvia 
Sablanc, who will make her first London 
appearance. A Parisian by birth, she first 
studied in Italy with Alexandro Busi, then 
returned to Paris and studied in the Conserva- 
toire under M. Edmond Duvernoy. She has 
played in England in Mr. Mouillot’s companies. 


Miss Ruth Vincent’s Return.—I bless the 
piece in advance for giving us back Miss 
Ruth Vincent, late of the Savoy, where she 
made her first appearance as Gretchen in 
The Grand Duke seven years ago. Since 
her retirement from the Savoy (as Josephine 
in H.M.S. Pinafore) she has sung at the 
Queen’s Hall Ballad Concerts and has been 
studying in Paris under the famous teacher 
of singing, M. Bouhy. She is sure of a hearty 
welcome: 


Hana 


MISS SUSIE NAINBY 
Who is playing in My Lady Molly at Terry's 


MDLLE. SABLANC 
Who will appear at the Lyric 


The Lyric Producer.—Mr. Sydney Ellison, 
who is responsible for the stage production of 
The Medal and the Man, has a good know- 


Lallie Charles 
MISS RUTH VINCENT 


Who will appear in the new musical comedy at 
the Lyric 


ledge of the stage as an actor. In The Trumpet 
Call at the Pavilion Theatre in the Mile End 
Road he played a boy’s part with success. 
Later he played for some time at the Elephant 
and Castle and then went into Mr. George 
Edwardes’s service as assistant stage manager. 
He remained there from the production of 4 
Gaiety Girl at the Prince of Wales’s to the 
launching of the successful Geésha at Daly’s. 
He understudied Harry Monkhouse’s part in 
A Gaiety Girl and played it, too, for a time. 
He produced Ze Geisha in Paris and An 
Artists Model in New York. | After The 
Geisha Mr. Ellison went to the Duke of 
York’s, helping there to stage-manage a couple 
of pieces. Mr. Ellison is a native of the city 
of Westminster, and as none of his relatives 
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were connected with the stage cannot be said 
to have inherited his taste for things theatrical. 
During the run of Florodora, or to be exact 
during the Easter holidays of 1900, Miss 
Kate Cutler became his wife. 


Miss Susie Nainby. — She is the very 
pretty maid in JZy Lady Molly at Terry’s. 
In private life she is the wife of Mr. W. H. 
Risque, the dramatist and lyric writer. She 
was attending school when she got her first 
chance to go on the stage, and a few weeks 
later as Millie in a play called On Change 
made her début at the Cambridge Theatre. 
Soon afterwards Mr, George Dance engaged 
her for his tour of Zhe Lady Slavey, 
and the following Christmas she went to 
Edinburgh for pantomime, an experience that 
led her to make dancing her speciality. She 
played the French maid in Love and War 
and later joined Miss Cissie Graham’s com- 
pany, then making a big provincial success 
with a triple bill. She acted and had a solo 
dance in A Pantomime Rehearsal, and 
returned to town only to go out again with 
Mr. Tom Thorne and Mr. Charles Glenny as 
Mary Melrose in Our Boys. In Pot-Pourri, 
at the Avenue, she had special dances ; she 
also understudied and filled Miss Marie 
Dainton’s part in that vevwe. Miss Nainby 
has also had important pantomime engage- 
ments. Two of her brothers belong to the 
acting profession Robert Nainby at the Gaiety 
being the better known. 


On Tour.—Miss Clare Lindsey Mervale, 
whose picture appears below, is playing 
the part of Mrs. St. Quintin in Mr. George 
Edwardes’s No. 1 Country Girl Company. 
Miss Lindsey Mervale has played Minnie in 
Sweet Lavender with Mr. Edward Terry on 
a prolonged tour and is an actress of much 
promise, especially in “society” parts. The 
photograph represents her as Mrs. St. Quintin 
when that lady dresses up as a china shep- 


herdess in order to impress Devonshire. 


Romney 


MISS CLARE LINDSEY MERVALE 
Who is playing in A Country Girl on tour 
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Good-bye to the ‘‘ Three Little Maids.”—After a run of nearly a 
year Three Little Maids is on the eve of being withdrawn from 
the Prince of Wales’s, where Ze School Girl will appear on May 12, 
the anniversary of the day on which the Maids made their bow at 
The hit of the ‘‘ piece” has been Miss Hilda Moody’s 


the Apollo. 
“ She was a Miller’s Daughter” 
—quite the most ingenious 
thing Mr. Paul Rubens has yet 
done—and Mr. G. P. Huntley’s 
caricature of a golfer. The 
Maids were copied in point 
of costume by Mr. George 
Edwardes’s daughters at a 
recent fancy-dress ball. 


Miss Marie George— Mrs. 
Norman.—I congratulate Mr. 
Norman J. Norman on_his 
marriage with Miss Marie 
George, which a contemporary 
spoke of as having taken 
place the other day. As a 
matter of fact the knot was 
tied many weeks ago and was 
followed by a wedding breakfast 
at the “ Cii,” which is in great 
request for these happy mo- 
ments. I knew of this break- 
fast on the very day it was 
held, but I have abstained 
from mentioning it- as Miss 
George wished to finish the 
pantomime as Miss George. 
Mr. Norman is an American. 


A Right Rebuke.—Belated 
as it is I feel I must cite with 
approval the fact that on a 
recent occasion Mr. Forbes 
Robertson stopped in the mid- 
dle of the second act of Zhe 
Light that Failed, and looking 
up at a box said, ‘ Will the 
people in that box kindly stop 
talking ? It will be impossible 
to go on with the play unless 
they do so.” 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS—MISS MADGE CRICHTON, 


in My Lady Molly at Terry’s. 


Haines 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES'S DAUGHTERS AS THE THREE LITTLE MAIDS 


The figures, from left to right, are Nora, Dorothy, and Nancy Edwardes. They appeared 
in this costume at a fancy-dress ball 
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Bassano 


MISS HILDA MOODY, AND MISS DELIA MASON 


Fred Wright’s Wife.—Mrs. Fred Wright, jun., is best known 
by her maiden name of Madge Greet, and you can see her as Allison 
She began when Mrs. Langtry 
put on Antony and Cleopatra at the Princess’s as one of the 
principal dancers, and since then has been fortunate in the 


matter of engagements. At the 
Lyric she danced and under- 
studied in La Cigale. With 
Mr. George Edwardes’s com- 
pany in Faust Up To. Date 
and Carmen Up To Data she 
toured the Continent, visiting 
Berlin, Vienna, Buda Pesth, 
and Bucharest, and would have 
startled Constantinople with 
Gaiety burlesque had not a 
cholera scare sent the company 
flying in a hurry across Europe 
back to London. At the 
Lyceum she was with Miss 
Lilian Russell for a season and 
accompanied her to America to 
play zgénwe parts on a four 
months tour, then came home 
and went to the Opera Comique 
with Miss Nellie Farren for 4 
Model Trilby, after which she 
crossed the Atlantic once more, 
this time to play Katie Sey- 
mour’s parts in Zhe Shop Girl 
and An Artists Model. 
After that American visit she 
went to the Gaiety for two 
years and left it to go to the 
Lyric for /lorodora, remaining 
on to appear in Zhe Silver 
Slipper. Her sister—Miss Clare 
Greet—is also on the stage. 


“The Follies.” — This 
clever combination has begun 
its daily matinées again at the 
Queen’s Hall, filling a most 
useful gap in our amusements, 
for people with afternoons to 
spare have great difficulty in 
finding an entertainment. 
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The Busiest Man at the Lyric—The Producer of the New Opera. 


F. G, Hodsoll 
MR. SYDNEY ELLISON [N HIS ROOM 
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HERR VAN DYCK AS ‘ TANNHAUSER” 
The Ring..—The Opera season at Covent 
Garden opens on Monday with a performance 
of the Wibelungen Ring, the most notable 
point about the cycle being the engagement 
of Dr. Richter to conduct the orchestra, 
augmented to a hundred players. New 
scenery has been painted for the Rheingold 
and the Gétlerdimmerung, and Wagnerites 
are in high hopes. I shall be very keen on 
seeing Herr Lieban’s Mimi again. Herr 
Lieban has probably played the part of tenor 
more often than any other singer, and if you 
once see it you can never forget it. Those 
who look on ‘‘ The Ring” as 
something colossally inhuman and 
statuesque have never seen Lie- 
ban’s Mimi, a thing of almost 
diabolical wit and humour. 


“The Ring” as a Novel.—Of 
special interest at the moment is 
the fact that Mr. E. F. Benson 
has turned “The Ring” into a 
romance, for his new story, which 
will be issued next month by 
Dean, is based on The Valkyrie, 
and it will follow closely the plot 
of the opera. 


Newcomers.—Among the new- 
comers I welcome _ especially 
Madame Lillian Blauvelt, who has 
that rare gift of temperament 
painfully absent from so many of 
our home-made singers. She has 
taken a high place at the Queen’s 
Hall and I should think will 
make a first-rate actress. She is to 
appear as Elsa in Lohengrin and 
in Don Giovanni. 1 should like 
the syndicate to try Mr. H. A. 
Lytton of the Savoy in Mozart, 
for he has just that fesse which 
the greatest musical humorist demands. In 
addition to Herr Miiller Wiesbaden sends 
us a new soprano in Madame Martha 
Leffler-Burckhard, and St. Petersburg Madame 
Bolska. Madame Leffler-Burckhard will be 
seen alternately with the great Ternina as 


The Opening of 


the Opera. 


HERR VAN DYCK AS “TRISTAN”’ 


Brunehild. She was a pupil of Madame 
Meichsner, herself a pupil of Viardot-Garcia 
at Dresden, and besides being an accom- 
plished actress and singer of Wagnerian 
véles has won a great reputation on the 
Continent in both Gluck’s Armida and 
Weber’s Oberon. 


THE NEW SOPRANO—MADAME LEFFLER-BURCKHARD 


The German Contingent.—The German 
brigade is very strong—Herr van Rooy (whose 
Wotan is so memorable), Herr Blass, Herr 
Reiss, Herr Klopfer, and Herr van Dyck, to 
name only some of the principals. Van 
Dyck’s conception of Wagner is excellent. 
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HERR VAN DYCK AS “LOGE” 

France.—France sends M. Alvarez, who 
will appear for the first time on this side of 
the Channel in Verdi’s O¢e//o. Of course, 
M. Pol Plangon will be with us again while 
M. Messager will be the general manager 
and M. Flon one of the conductors. It is 
possible that Madame Calvé will put in 
an appearance though the arrangements with 
her and Melba have not been finally com- 
pleted so far, 


The Tenors.—Mr. E. C. Hedmondt is 
among the list of tenors. A Canadian by 
birth he has a wonderful know- 
ledge of Wagner, but he has 
not always been very lucky. I 
regret that Signor Caruso is. not 
coming, for he is due at Buenos 
Ayres this season—a fact that 
is a useful corrective to the im- 
pression that the South American 
republics do nothing but fight 
comic-opera revolutions, 


The Audience.—The subscrip- 
tion list is very strong. In addi- 
tion to the King and the Prince of 
Wales there are a duke and five 
duchesses, ten earls, a marquis, 
and scores of others. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan has taken ‘a box, and 
among others are Mr. Johnson 
Galloway, M.P., who is passion- 
ately devoted to opera and wrote 
a booklet last year on the neces- 
sity of popularising it. Mr. Neil 
Forsyth again presides over the 
busiriess of the house, which will 
therefore be admirably done. 


A Lucky Season.—There is. 
every sign that we are to havea 
good season, for the syndicate is better off 
to-day than it has ever been, and it spends 
all its profits on improving its productions, 
which have become wonderfully good in 
point of scenery and stage management, 
especially within the last two years. 
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Miss Violet Lloyd as Letty Lind in ‘The WLinkman.” 


Ellis & Walery 


One of the most amusing items in The Linkman is the very clever imitation of Letty Lind by Miss Violet Lloyd. The curious little movement of the hands, the confiding 
appeal to the audience, the turns of the voice—all are portrayed with irresistible humour 
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AT THE LONDON 
By 


“Tne management of the London Hippo- 

drome state upon their programme that 
owing to its elaborate nature “it is impossible 
for the numbers to run consecutively.” On 
the night of our visit, however, the numbers 
followed each other with undeviating regu- 
larity in their right order, and I suppose we 
may now congratulate theHippodrome people 
on having achieved the impossible. It is a 
great feat. Still, as they had already used up 
nearly all the possibilities of successful enter- 
tainment there was only the impossible left, 
and I am not surprised to find that they had 
to have a go at it. 


E& de Marce is a gentleman who intro- 

duces trained animals. He has among 
other things a baboon that rides a pony 
round the ring. At the conclusion of every 
feat the baboon politely takes off its hat to 
acknowledge the applause of the crowd, and 
then having no further use for the article 
tosses it aside and is evidently glad to be 


ACROBAT 


rid of it. The regularity with which the hat 
was thrown away after every salutation became 
a feature of humour in itself. The house 
roared with laughter while the baboon sat 
silently on his pony and just raised his 
eyebrows in polite astonishment and looked 
round at us with imperturbable gravity. He 
said nothing, but I should have been rather 
interested to know what he thought and 
whether the result of his searching glances 
convinced him that evolution was hardly 
worth the trouble. 


M r. Leonard Gautier is an animal trainer 

on a larger scale. Baboons may suit 
some people, but Leonard flies after larger 
game—the elephant to wit. He rides round 


HIPPODROME 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


the ring on a splendid horse and has an 
elephant trotting placidly at his side. The 
elephant is a perfect marvel of training, and 
its docility is all the more wonderful when one 
observes the ease with which it picks its 
trainer up and swings him about in the air as 
if he weighed no pounds, no ounces. A nice 
hair-raising trick is one that shows Mr. 
Gautier’s absolute control over his large but 
rollicking pet. Mr. Gautier lies on the ground 
and the elephant stands over him and lowers 
itself half-way to its knees till it touches the 
trainer’s body, and then raises itself again. It 
is perfectly clear that if the elephant chose to 
let itself go with a sigh of relief Mr, Gautier 
would not be fit for much else afterwards except 
to be scraped off the floor with a putty-knife ; 
and it is therefore with a feeling of relief that 
one notices the elephant getting back into 
the straight again. I think this is quite the 
most remarkable turn I have seen at the 
Hippodrome. 


ef Re Holloways are a lady and gentleman 
who take their walks abroad on the 
slack wire. The lady is a particularly fascinat- 
ing creature, with a very pretty sense of 
humour. Now and then as she walks along 
the wire she throws up her hands making 
desperate attempts to grasp an equilibrium 
that is not there, and rocking furiously from side 
to side with an apparently fatal helplessness. 
The assistants in the ring rush to catch 
her as she falls, and good, motherly 
creatures in the audience close their eyes 
so that they may not see the worst when 
it comes and wait for the dull sickening 
thud that is already overdue. By that 
time, however, the little lady has 
thought better of it, and after 
bowing her thanks to the kind 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


THe v 
DANCING 
ELEPHANT 


So See 


friends who had come to break her fall she 
begins a series of catherine wheels along the 
wire just to vary the form of entertainment. 
Miss Holloway’s most astounding feat, how- 
ever, is the dancing of the well-known and 
justly-celebrated “cake-walk” on the slack 
wire. If I had 
not seen it for 
myself I 
should . hardly 
have thought 
such a_ thing 
possible. 


A CLOWN 
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Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, #e., answers to the fourth 
acrostic (dated April 22) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, May 4 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Seventh Series) 


TS E A L 
Zien Wile siete Pastore neler New AL 
3. A R I 
RENE EeWe -CeoA Se Gesinaeh 


2. Queen of Holland. Various spellings are accepted. 
“Wanda” and ‘* Wallachia” are not. 

The Acrostic Editor finds it necessary to mention that 
he will not be responsible for answers which do not 
conform to Rule 7. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Seventh Series) 


Invented Sherlock Holmes of wondrous fame 
And for war services a knight became. 


1. Won at Culloden, pacified the Highlands, 
Made Virginia Water out of half-dry lands. 


n 


Pealed out by organ vast and swelling choir, 
And lo, the solos rising higher and higher. 


3. Prince Hamlet told Ophelia to go 
To this dull refuge. She did not, you know. 


4. Here the Earl Marshal lives in quiet state ' 
Within his castled walls so vast and great. 


5. 'Tis not unlike a peach; as good to eat. 
Derives its name from being heavenly sweet. 
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Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Admanor, Antoo, Arosa, Amabelle, Almeria, Anderada, 
Ashbury, Alda, Ayah, Avery, Ajax, Atcho, Abif, Arnim, 
Antonio, Alicia, Aar, Aldebella, Aylwards, Astwood, 
Atlantic, Ashburt, Asgard, Aclaude, Affio, Arab-queen, 
Abul, Astar, Amherst, Agnon, Astrachan, Ajan, Aenea, 
Aaron, Aston, Alea, Atlam, Abob, Ave, Abbess, Apple- 
garth, Auceps, Alstrumeria, Adelaide, Aspidistra, Aredane, 
Bantam, Buffo, Bunny, Burman, Bishop, Boodle, 
Browser, Bonnie-bell, Boveen, Bullgate, Belle-dame, 
Bibury, Bradlock, Bijli, Bobees, Bedrock, Booboo, Belle, 
Balfe, Biscuit, Buldoo, Bimbo, Belmanor, Beauty, 
Bulstrode, Barum, Bleue, Bulbul, Bosso, Bongi, Beata, 
Bentrovato, Bathbun, Blackie, Blota, Blindgift, Choux, 
Carp, Canteen, Coffi, Chromatic, Carinthia, Cuthbert, 
Cherry-cheeks, Chaasze, Carissima, Candid, Cheers, 
Cervin, Callala, Chippie, Cicero, Chin-chin, Clarelou, 
Chunar, Caribou, Cass, Cudwall, Comtesse, Cattegat, 
Coomb, Carbon, Careful, Calcro, Cutwater, Curlylocks, 
Craig-y-nos, Cassandra, Chloe, Charlie, Chums, Charter- 
party, Chippendale, Creech-barrow, Cambria, Centurion, 
Conflict, Cathcart, Donnybrook, Dearest, Daddy, Daisy, 
Deva, Dainty, Desmond, Differential, Dunwood, Draytob, 
Dolbert, Driffel, Drumcoona, Dodpoller, Drumcree, 
Doodles, Druid, Dubious, Dol, Dingo, Dusky, Dawker, 
Dunkin, Drummer, Duaw, Donna, Dugli, Dolittle, 
Davoria, Dogsville, Dante, Dorcas, Dewankhas, Decem, 
Erg, Elbouz, Ellhay, Eden, Evergreen, Eaglehawk, 
Eastwind, Elioul, Eirinneach, Effie-dear, Eilia, Eggson, 
Ellice, Edelband, Ethelwood, Einuk, Elbury, Essex-calf, 
Eridge-owls, Earlsfield, Eitak, Eedod, Eituna, Enilorac, 
Florence, Frumpy, Fortiter, Flossie, Fiddle, Folro, 
Frome, Fairchild, Felgardo, Fulmarno, Filletoville, 
Feldohr, Fahldt, Fango, Fouff, Fiora, Ferret, Florodora, 
Facem, Flosager, Goline, Gertrude, Gimbol, Gogo, Gnir, 
Grappler, Gatherso, Griffin, Goonsome, Geesehoof, Guf- 
fero, Gideon, Greyeyes, Guessaright, Gumberbird, Glen- 
mark,Golo,Gatoyle, Greta, Gallagher, Glevum, Glengarry, 
Golly,Gem, Grig, Greenlaw, Herminia, Heb, Hati, Halfoh, 
Hinemva, Hovite, Horsa, Haxor, Hastings, Haiya, Herts, 
Hanid, Hairy-wonder, Hobyah, Hector, Henwife, Heckle, 
Heath, Hoopoe, Hopeful, Ignota, Imp, Intombi, Irene, 
Ingle, Inverloddon, Jackjill, Jinko, Jap, Keb, Kooc, 
Kilton, Khyum, Keys, Kathleen, Ko, Lapin, Leafrule, 
Lengthington, Lamplighter, Leglum, Localdemon, Lum- 
pit, Law, Leamington, Ladie, Lex, Lav, Mainsail-haul, 
Moss-agate, Mars, Macroux, Macfuddy, Marand, Marion, 
Mia, Mercara, Mashbrains, Magico, Medicus, Minotaur, 
Mabel, Margot, Mayfly, Mascotte, Manor, Mamouna, 
Maior, Mypet, M.L.H., Mab-queen, Milton, Muffetta, 
Minorca, Mina-mie, Mourino, Magunota, Moonface, 
Mummer, Nibs, Novara, Nourse, Nick, Nice, Nimble, 
Nicola, Norna, Nirite, Noreen, Nedals, Nodrog, Norman- 
haugh, Nat, Negretti, Orcadia, Owen, Outsider, Ouard, 
Olivetami, Olea, Orion, Oubit, Polla, Prodwont, Pacdam, 
Pongo, Perhaps, Poltrepen, Proby, Polstrawner, Phunga, 
Panurge, Pillicoddy, Penwiper, Pingpong, Paff, Petrarch, 
Powter, Pongkyle, Pumphia, Penetrator, Prospero, Pen- 
guin, Paris, Park, Quiz, Rats, Roy, Ronin, Ranch, Rock- 
away, Rotter, Roma, St. Quentin, Shirley, Suchlarks, 
Square, Simplon, Shaz, Safie, She, Snibs, Seastar, 
Sunny-Jim, Scraps, Stirling, Sec, Silhouette, Seashore, 
Sturford, Shamrock, Solvo, Sognai, Schvudze, Sirrom,: 
Thistle, Tussock, Towser, Tweedledum, Torhampton, 
Torpedo, Tiptilted, Tincan, Troloss, Truth, Thistrout, 
Tina, Tobias-John, Trottiwee, Tinker, Taffy, Usher, 
Uncle-stout, Ulysses, Ubique, Victor, -Vidda, Val, 
Valesius, We-two, Wished-for, Wink, Wybith, Wynell, 
Wontgo, Wyst, Winifrid, Workitout, Wuff, Xanthippe, 
Xakerbar, Xecx, Ycrep, Yma, Ypres, Yasmar, Yoko, 
Zelia, Ziska, Zop, Zoe, Zug, Zingari, Zazel, Zenobia, 
Zuh-zuh, Zythum. 


RES WATE bre 


Current Games, 


University Rackets.—The result of the 
Oxford and Cambridge rackets match was to 
leave the honours easy, the dark blues having 
won the doubles and Cambridge the singles. 
The doubles produccd a remarkably close 
fight, Oxford gaining the narrowest of victories 
after having had their score called 3 games 
to I against them, while the odd game was 
set at 13 all. In the singles, however, 
F. P. Wilson of Trinity and Harrow was far 
too strong for his opponent, Graham, and did 
not lose a game. The winner confirmed his 
Harrow reputation of being one of the most 
brilliant of the many brilliant racket players 
that have been nurtured at the school on the 
hill. He showed 
excellent judgment 
and knowledge, be- 
sides possessing a 
good eye and a tre- 


mendously — sevcre 
stroke. His power 
of placing volleys 
was quite remark- 


able, but perhaps he 
slightly erred on the 
side of daring, a fault, 
however, that more 
experience will 
remedy. In the third 
game of the singles 
Graham’s _ score 
at one time stood at 
tr to 8, but Wilson 
at this point ran 
straight out, his 
placing being quite 
ir.esistible 


Self- Restraint. — 
There may be, and 
no coubt are, many 
solid objections 
against _ profes- 
sionalism in Rugby 
football, but the 
reason given by a 
Sporting writer in 
Truth lately — for 
excluding the work- 
ing man is certainly 
original. Rugby 
football, according to 
this writer, is emi- 
nently unsuited to 
the working classes 


because the game 
requires a_ self-re- 


straint that is only inculcated at the public 
schools. Till I read this I was distinctly 
under the impression that England’s defeat 
this year by Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
was mainly due to the wonderful self- 
restraint displayed by the English players. 
Indeed, at Swansea this characteristic of the 
public schools was carried so far that the 
forwards refrained from pushing and the 
backs from tackling with a punctiliousness 
that certainly no working man could be 
expected to show. Some of us, however, still 
sigh for the old unrestrained days when the 
rushes of the Yorkshire forwards kept England 
the predominant partner in the international 
matches, 


A. J. Graham, Oxford 
THE COMPETITORS 


Sports, 


A Victim to Typhoid.—Forrest, the 
Rugby international three-quarter whose 
premature death came as such a terrible 
surprise to those who watched him only a 
few weeks before against Scotland, always 
seemed to me to bea player born out of due 
season. Had he lived in the days of Stoddart, 
before combination was the all-in all of Rugby 
football, he would probably have been re- 
membered as one of the greatest three- 
quarters Rugby football has ever produced. 
As it was he was simply a splendid indivi- 
dualist. It is said that directly after the 
England v. Scotland match at Richmond he 
collapsed, and there seems no doubt that the 


IN THE 


seeds of the disease which carried him off 
had been sowed some days before that match, 
but nobody who saw him play at Richmond 
could have guessed that he was already 
sickening. It was a weird coincidence that 
both Oughtred and Forrest should have been 
attacked with the same disease within a few 
days of each other. 


A Much-needed Change.—The word Nor- 
thern Union is anathema to many of the old 
school of Rugby Unionists, but even the most 
conservative of the authorities are beginning 
to recognise that the methods of scoring which 
obtain in the Northern Union must be adopted 
sooner or later. The injustice of the law 
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and Pastimes. 


which enacts that a dropped goal shall count 
four points and a try only three has been evide nt 
to many Rugby players for some time, but 
matters were brought to a head the other day 
when Durham won the county championship 
by the artificial difier:nce between a dropped 
goalandat-y. Of course there are easy tries 
as well as soft goals, but itis obvious that a try 
however easy is more meritorious than a 
dropped goal or one obtained from a penalty 
kick. Durham, as a matter of fact, owe their 
championship honours for two years to 
Taylor’s power of goal kicking, and it does not 
seem satisfactory that honours should be 
gained by points so lightly won. 


Unseasonable 
Cricket.—It is impos- 
sible for any man to 
show his best cricket 
amidst snow storms, 
and Surrey’s opening 
match against 
London County at 
the Oval was con- 
sequently more or 
less useless as a test 
of the prowess of the 
new recruits who 
took part in the 
game. As far as 
could be judged G, 
H. Hadfield of 
Sutton seems to be 
the most likely of the 
new men to keep his 
place permanently in 
the first eleven. He 
is a_ right-handed 
medium-pace bowlei 
with a high delivery 
and has the merit of 
keeping an excellent 


length. His two 
wickets for 63 runs 
was not a_ great 


performance. but he 
really bowled much 
better than these 
figures indicate. The 
interest of most of 
the spectators, how- 
ever, was centred in 
Jaya Ram, the young 
Indian batsman who 
made the first century 
of the season at the 
Crystal Palace last 
Saturday week. He did not stay in long 
enough to show all his strokes, but he has an 
excellent off-drive and a capital cut. He 
lacks Ranijitsinhji’s superhuman nimbleness, 
but he is built on much sturdier lines and 
looks far more fit for the uncertainties of an 
English climate than his great fellow country- 
man. 


The New Test.—An interesting point 
in connection with the day’s cricket was the 
testing of the bats of several of the players 
by the umpires. The umpires have been 
instructed this season to carry proper gauges 
and to be very careful to see that no bats are 
used that exceed the legal width. Several of 
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the bats on the first day of the Surrey v. 
London County match failed to pass, and 
Sewell had to submit no less than three to 
the test of the gauge before he found one that 
passed muster. 


will be fought to a finish. Middlesex is by no 
means a slow-scoring team, but yet runs are 
not made at anything like the same pace that 
they were in the days of A. E. Stoddart, 
F. G, J. Ford, and Sir T. C. O’Brien, and in 


SURREY V. LONDON COUNTY AT THE OVAL 
W. G. Grace batting, G. H. Hadfield bowling 


Cosmopolitan Counties.—Indian cricketers 
are at present all the fashion, and Lancashire 
has just engaged the services of A. H. Mehta, 
the well-known Parsee bowler of Bombay, for 
their ground staff at Old Trafford. Territorial 
considerations have never weighed much with 
the Red Rose, and any member of the British 
Empire is supposed to have sufficient quali- 
fications for the county. It is no doubt 
supremely difficult, if not impossible, for all the 
first-class counties to exclude any but native- 
born players in the same way that Yorkshire 
does, but Middlesex, Sussex, and Lancashire 
certainly seem to throw their net more widely 
than ever was anticipated when the qualifica- 
tion question was last under consideration by 
the authorities. 


A Lack of Hitters—One undoubted 
reason often overlooked for the abnormal 
number of drawn matches in first-class cricket 
is the lack of forcing players in most teams. 
Whether batting has really improved during 
the last twenty years or not it is unquestion- 
able that what may be called the Notts school 
of batsmen are becoming more numerous 
every year. Faulty fielding no doubt is a 
contributory factor to many of the drawn 
games that so detract from the interest of 
cricket, but as long as batsmen refuse to take 
the slightest risk and matches are limited to 
three days it is useless to expect that games 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE AT 


The parade before the race 


KEMPTON PARK 


nearly all the other counties the rate of 
scoring shows a similar tendency to slow 
down year by year. 


A Plethora of Fast Scorers.—In the 
heyday of Surrey’s success the team contained 
quite a plethora of fast scorers—Walter and 
Maurice Read, John Shuter, Lohmann, 
K. J. Key, and Streatfield—but now that 
Vivian Crawford has 
taken his departure 
the only batsmen on 
the side that can by 
any stretch of language 
be described as free 
are Hayes and Lees, 
although Walker, if 
he can find a regular 
place in the team, may 
add to the liveliness 
of the batting. Abel 
and Hayward at their 
best are almost enough 
to stave off defeat for 
Surrey, but they can 
hardly be described as winning batsmen. 
Yorkshire are so immeasurably superior to 
all other counties in their bowling strength 
that the lack of a hitter does not affect their 
winning chances, but Lancashire is certainly 
in need of more batsmen of the type of 
Johnny Briggs, although Tyldesley at his 
best is a rapid scorer. 
Gloucestershire, _ per- 
haps, alone among the 
first-class counties, 
cores as freely nowa- 
days as in the days 
when Grace was king. 
Jessop, of course, is a 
host in himself, but 
even apart from its 
captain _ Gloucester- 
shire cricket cannot be 
accused of dulness 
while the team contains 
such batsmen as 
Wrathall and Sewell. 
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“W. G.” and ‘“G. G.”—George Giffen, 
the W. G. of Australia, is evidently not an 
extinct force. In the inter-colonial match 
recently between Victoria and South Australia 
he scored 81 and 97 not out and took seven 
wickets for 75 and eight for 110. Giffen is, 
of course, by far the oldest Australian taking 
part in important cricket, but it is only by 
courtesy that he can be compared to our own 
W. G. in point of age. When George Giffen 
paid his first visit to this country with the 
Australian team in 1882 he was almost a boy, 
while W. G. Grace was a seasoned player of 
some fifteen years standing. Of the twenty-two 
players who took part in the memorable test 
match at the Oval in that year only “ W. G.” 
and “G. G,” are still appearing in first-class 
cricket. 


The Corinthians on Tour.—However 
badly the Corinthians may have fared in their 
matches against professional teams this season 
they are still strong enough to make mince- 
meat of localelevens. A Corinthian eleven last 
week, reinforced by G. O. Smith, played havoc 
with Tunbridge Wells. In the first half the 
Corinthian forwards simply swept through the 
Tunbridge defence and built up a score of five 
goals to nothing before the interval. In the 
second half although the local team managed 
to score twice the Corinthians added another 
five goals, chiefly through the agency of 
G. O. Smith. 


“Pecuniary Interest” and Amateur 
Billiards.—Afropfos of certain. remarks | 
made a couple of weeks ago on the pro- 
fessional atmosphere of the amateur billiard 
championship a correspondent suggests that 
an easy way of obviating the difficulty of 
excluding the marker and publican element 
from contests intended for amateurs would be 
for the committee to draft a new set of rules 
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limiting the entries for the amateur champion- 
ship to those who have no pecuniary interest 
whatever in billiards. There is much to be 
said for this suggestion. The publican who 
makes money by his table is certainly not an 
amateur in the strict sense of the word any 
more than the marker who receives a weekly 
wage from the said publican. At present the 
Billiard Association is almost entirely domi- 
nated by this ‘‘ pecuniary interest.” Makers 
of billiard tables and proprietors of sporting 
journals with the best intentions in the world 
cannot take an absolutely unprejudiced view 
of matters where their own financial interests 
are deeply concerned. From a purely abstract 
standpoint the strong leaven of professionalism 
in an amateur competition is to be deprecated, 
but from a practical point of view the result 
is even worse as it unquestionably results in 
the championship being won by so-called 
amateurs who are inferior in point of skill to 
dozens of genuine amateurs who never compete 
for the title. 
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WITH THE OYSTER POACHERS 


[Dz down under his jumper Isaac laughed a laugh like the 
rumbling of a cable in a chain locker. Then he turned and 
knocked out his pipe against the side. 

“TJ tell ye, sir,” he said, ‘‘ the patrol boat’s a little owd thing that 
never did five knots an hour in her life. Her engines is Belgian an’ 
her crew’s Belgian, an’ she’s Belgian in her gait. There’s few of 
us she ain’t chased these ten years past, an’ never been closer’n 
half a mile o’ any of ’em. An’ this boat! Why I come round from 
Southampton in her once in——” 

I stopped Isaac abruptly for I knew that tale even to weariness. 

Down upon the culchy beds of the Essex estuaries lie the oysters in 
tens of thousands, and the common grounds are open to all freemen 
of the rivers to dredge. When the young brood and spat are taken 
thence they are laid to grow and fatten upon the private beds, which 
are owned by clans of the oystermen and by proprietors in far places. 
Here the swift smacks flit and flit, dropping large boarded pouches 
of steel netting upon the beds and drawing them slowly along as the 
black cutters lie bows to wind, forging gently ahead. Then the spoil 
is hauled aboard and winnowed out by quick fingers. At other times 
the oystermen file away out to sea and trawl for “ five-fingers,” the 
little grey starfish that is the deadly enemy of oysters and is bought 
eagerly in bulk by those who till the soil — “countrymen” the 
smacksmen call them in sour contempt—for manure. 

But there are times when dredging brings little to the coffers, and 
“five-fingering ” is not. Then it is that certain of the boldest spirits 
among the oystermen, and particularly those who own the swiftest 
vessels, remember that off the Belgian coast, under Belgian guns and 
lit by the eye of Ostend light-tower, lie countless fat oysters which 
that country would fain keep to herself. These are the slightly 
larger breed of sea-grown oysters, less excellent than the perfect 
British kind but still worth much good gold. They lie among 
the sunken banks that have won such an evil character for the 
grey Flemish sea and are the particular property of the Belgian 
Government. And the big oystermen remember, laughing in their 
beards the while, that the only guardian of those same priceless 
shellfish is a fat, grey, whcezy patrol boat with engines that would 
make a good Geordie artificer bow his head on his hands and 
weep. When the Belgian notices—-as he often does not—that the 
wicked Saxon is looting his best oyster beds it is necessary to 
rouse this thing to action, get a head of steam in its flaked boilers, 
and send it to capture the spoiler. As its best speed is a little 
over four knots an hour all it sees by the time the harbour is 
cleared are the clean heels of the marshman’s smack scudding 
Englandwards through the sea-smother. 

To this end, because such an undertaking could not fail to be 
pleasing to all the senses and because I love the grey Blackwater 
and the men of its marshes, I awaited the time when I should 
sail to the Lowland Sea as working passenger, and that is no 
small favour. So at the close of a winter’s day the swiftest of the 
fleet swung south-eastwards out of the jaws of the great estuary on 
the first of the ebb. As the last spear of light from the dying 
sun gilded her Dutch vane the night breeze gathered strength and 
hummed its old, old song through the shrouds, and the dim water 
said “Hush ! hush!” as it swept past her quarters. It profits little 
to tell of the long passage eastwards through the night. We slid 
past the winking Knowl and through the Spitway, up Swin and 
down Prince’s Channel, where the black seas growled on sunken 
shoals far beyond span of the land. Then the Tongue Light flashed 
ahead and flared alongside and died out astern, and we stood out- 
wards, swinging from sea to sea till within an hour of the dawning. 

Away astern, barely showing through the thick wind haze of the 
Flemish sea, was a light that winked a red and a white eye alter- 
nately, It was the West Hinder, a lonely light vessel twenty 
miles from the Belgian coast. The wind had dropped, but still blew 
freshly, and in the blackness of the sky ahead gleamed the steady 
white stare of Ostend Lighthouse, nothing showing beside or around 
it. And still we reached landwards. 

“Ready the gear,” said Isaac curtly. 

Swiftly we hauled out the dredges and laid them in order, each 
fast to its cleat, and the smack shot up into the wind and lay with 
fore sheet aweather, rocking gently to the swells. With sullen 
splashes the dredges dropped overside, found their billet in Belgian 
ground, and slowly scoured the bottom, All-night poaching is of 
poor profit, for being unable to learn the lie of the banks as 
thoroughly as their own the marshmen cannot be sure of passing 
from bank to bank without landmarks. For but two minutes we 
trailed to prove our ground and then—— 
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“Up!” growled Isaac. 

Followed the whisper of the grass ropes hauled over the rail, the 
drumming of the free jib sheets in the breeze, and the cheery thud of 
the dredges coming home against the bulwarks. Then the clatter of 
falling culch upon the deck and quick breathing from all hands. 
Three large, thick-shelled oysters fell, and those from one dredge 
only. 

“Too far out,’ commented Isaac, “let draw.” 

With a brave sweep of the bows the smack paid off, and the 
dredges went down 200 yards closer in. . Before they came up a 
cold that smote on the eyeballs and bit into the marrow crept 
abroad, and the sky in the east turned slowly from dead black toa 
pallid umber. Shorewards a broad ribbon of white against a dun- 
hued background shaped itself into five bands of boiling surf that 
thundered at the foot of a waste of windy sand dunes stretching to 
east and west as far as the eye reached. Out of the beach and the 
dunes reared a vast piebald town front of tall houses. It was Ostend, 
wet and forlorn in the grey morning light, and right ahead the 
round Kursaal stood out from the rest. At the eastern end of the 
town the great light-tower’s lamp faded and died as the young day 
crept over the sea, and below it the two long black piers of the 
harbour reached far out to the northward. Their true colour is 
white, but in the wintry dawn they loomed ink-black. 

“ Heave ’em in,” said Isaac. 

Handily as might be, giving to the kicking of the smack, we 
gripped the warps and dragged home the dredges foot by foot. 
They were heavy. When we cascaded the catch on to the deck ten 
or twenty heavy Dutch oysters lay among the rubbish. 

“ We're among ’em now,” said Isaac grimly, his eye on the 
black mouth of the harbour. ‘Over agen, and quick about it.” 

Down splashed the dredges anew, and up they strained five 
minutes later, the best haul yet. Still another, and the smack 
bore away for a bank nearer the harbour, where the oysters came up 
in twenties and thirties, many too small to take, but quickly and 
surely grew the big pile in the hold. We bent our loins to the 
warps and wickedly revelled in the bitter loneliness of the sea, for 
beyond a single Dutch smack curtseying on the Wenduyne Banks 
there was neither sail nor smoke stack on the face of the waters. 

The wind, which had hauled round north-easterly, bit the wet, 
rope-rasped fingers and froze the running gear stiff. Very bitter is 
the cold of the Lowland Sea. Then as we peered into the well- 
filled hold and stretched in utter weariness there came a change, 
very decorously and without flurry. 

“ Here she comes,” said the hand forward in a low guttural. 
was lounging in the bows and barely turned his head. 

Slowly between the black pier-heads there pushed forth the nose 
of a blunt, slab-sided vessel. As she drew clear of the loom and the 
light played fairly upon her she showed herself to the affronted day 
as a squat little steamer, painted a dirty official grey, and belching 
the fumes of what was plainly very bad coal from her smoke stack. 
It was the patrol boat and she was just a mile away. 

I looked at Isaac, imagining he would deliver himself of an order 
well backed with venom. He peered at the steamer and sighed softly. 

“Little owd varmint !” he sighed, “six more hauls would ha’ 
most filled us. Never mind, lads, we ain’t done bad.” 

Straight as an arrow, but slowly as a dogfish on a hot day, the 
lame thing waddled out towards us and the dredges were hauled 
aboard the smack, not hastily but handily. The loose jib sheet was 
thundering in the breeze, and as it was bowsed home and the 
foresail backed her bows swung seaward. She stretched herself 
out like a fresh-slipped greyhound, throwing her head high as she 
smelt the stinging spray. The steamer in chase might be ridiculous, 
but it was the spirit of law, order, and castigation, and we were 
evildoers and outcasts upon the high seas. 

Long and carefully I looked to make sure we were dropping the 
engine of the state, but the smack laid her shoulder to the seas and 
we set the balloon foresail and crammed her through it. Soon I saw 
that the thing poised in the steamer’s bows, the only gun she 
possessed, was surely fading out of sight, and gradually the pursuer 
dwindled to a struggling speck. Along the face of the winter sky 
scudded a bank of grey wind clouds, and deep from the bosom of 
them came a yelling squall that beat back the breath in our nostrils 
and sent the spindrift ringing like hail across the waters. We slid 
down the green side of a comber and staggered for a moment in the 
trough, 

When the next wave hove us up on its crest we were alone with 
the wind-blown gulls and the sea. 


He 
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An Ideal Spot.—Life has many com- 
pensations, and by no means the least 
of them is a sojourn in Paris. And even 
apart from the attractions of the Opera, the 
Concours Hippique, the races, and the hundred 
and one frivolous delights that go to make up 
la vie de Paris, it is a fascinating spot in 
early spring. To my mind the baby green of 
the trees is nowhere so young and 
fresh as in the little thickets of the 
Bois de Boulogne and further afield 
in the .stately grounds of Versailles, 
and the happy faces of the holiday- 
makers discussing coffee creams and 
plates of tiny wood strawberries fresh 
from some sun-favoured spot in the 
old-world Pompadour Restaurant a 
stone’s throw from the palace by no 
means destroys one’s illusions. As 


Paris cannot tell us very much more .~ 
than we have already learnt. The 
facilities for procuring Parisian attire in 
London are so numerous nowadays that a 
visit to the Ville Lumiére is hardly as inspiring 
from a modistic point of view as it was eight 
or ten years ago, but though there may be a 
lack of actual novelties there are ideas 
sufficient to inspire one for the whole season. 


regards fashions I am bound to own = ¢ 
nw 
a= 


Dress at Ritz’s.—Feather stoles are en- 
joying an almost unparalleled popularity at 
the present moment. During a single evening 
at the Ritz I think I counted nearly twenty, 
nearly all of them of white feathers and very 
wide with a shower of tails at each end, and 
these proved most serviceable when sitting in 
the lounge during the after-dinner hour. As 
to the cha/eaux they were gorgeous in the 
extreme, several of the smart Frenchwomen 
wearing large flat hats trimmed with wreaths 
of flowers or clusters of fruit. Chip and 
“tegal” were the most common, a huge dark 
green chip, perfectly flat save for a “dip” 
back and front, having for adornment an 
immense white “ paradise,’ while white 
ostrich feathers or wreaths of red roses on 
large flat black hats seemed greatly 
favoured. Marie Tempest was 
wearing one of the latter—a hat 
which in spite of its apparent sim : 
plicity suited the fair wearer to per- = 
fection, her gown being of fine 
dead-white lace over white silk and 
adorned with a design in gauged 
ribbon, while Lady de Grey, who 
has now returned to England, 
looked stately and beautiful in a 
grey gown with soft full sleeves and 
a black hat, and Lady Juliet 
Lowther was all in white. 


Ceintures.—There was a very 
smart gown worn by a Frenchwoman 
of pale blue mousseline de soie, the skirt 
composed of three deep accordion-pleated 
flounces edged with écru lace and a dédé 
bodice trimmed with etre-deux of lace and 
cut a little low at the throat. Her sleeves 
were accordion-pleated, drawn in at the 
elbow and falling from thence in a_ lace- 
edged flounce, and she wore the ubiquitous 
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stole as a “finish.” Undoubtedly the hand- 
somest dresses were, however, composed en- 
tirely of white lace, many of them in two 
different kinds, a style I spoke of some 
weeks ago, and amongst those present—and 
it was without doubt a very representative 
gathering—I did not observe anyone wearing 
the long sash ends which are certainly the 


SEASONABLE TOILETTE 


Of spotted louisine trimmed with lace motifs 


most becoming adjuncts to a light “summery ” 
toilette. For the most part the ceintures were 
very deep, and down the centre of the back, 
in place of a buckle, I noticed long narrow 
“rosettes ”—if one may use the term in this 
connection — made of gathered soft satin 
ribbon. The exception, however, does not 
prove the rule, and I have good reasons for 
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stating that smart Parisian couturiéres will 
supplement their gowns with long wide sash 
ends—and, indeed, are doing so already. 


Sleeves and Other Matters.—As to the 
sleeves they are as variable “as the shade,” 
and at Paquin’s in Paris the most popular 
form for the “ tailor-mades” was a full pouf 
from the shoulders gathered just below 
the elbow into a deep plain cuff stitched 
or embroidered and rather loose-fitting, 
from whence fell a close-gathered frill 
of hem-stitched muslin, lawn, or even 
fine linen, All the sleeves were short, 
most of them reaching just below the 
elbow, which naturally leads one to 
anticipate a return of the long gloves this 
season. Rarely, too, were the thinner style of 
dresses provided with collar bands, being cut 
close round the throat or in a little “V” in 
front. I saw an indescribable variety of red 
gowns in mousseline, chiffon, or tussore, the 
colours of which included nearly every shade it 
is possible to imagine, a lovely gown of Rose 
du Barri mousseline with a design of gauged 
ribbon and medallion insertions of lace being 
the most remarkable. 


Trimming Costumes.—Tailor-mades are 
worn quite short, yoked and pleated and 
even gathered into the belt all round and 
adorned with deep graduated bias bands 
or wide /lotfanzt straps, while there are 
cape collars of every description, and there 
appears to be little or no change in the 
bodice, the short sac bolero being everywhere 
en évidence. I imagine, too, that Parisians 
must be enjoying a surfeit of broderie Anglaise, 
for it is introduced more than any other form 
of trimming, and we have already had time 
to weary of it in spite of its undoubted attrac- 
tions. Lawn is employed by dressmakers and 
tailleurs for the deep collars with untiring 
persistence, and nothing is better for the 
purpose, the edges being often scalloped or 
vandyked to correspond with the style of the 
gown itself. I have seen a number of double 
skirts and nota 
few “ray”- 
pleated, but I 
am inclined to 
think from cer- 
tain signs and 
portents that the 
latter = method 
will die a natural 
death before 
very long. 


Hats.—It is 
impossible, how- 
ever, to speak of 
Parisian toilettes 
at any length 
without coming back two or three times to the 
all-important subject of chafeaux. They play 
such a very considerable part in the general 
scheme that one finds oneself invariably 
putting the hat before the gown in direct 
contradiction to our English way of looking 
at things. The place to see them at their 
best and most various is at the Pavillon 
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d’Armenonville—the fashionable afternoon 
resort of the moment—at the time when the 
gay world of Paris is flocking home from 
some important and ultra-fashionable race 
meeting. There are numbers of perfectly 
flat hats as I said before, but they divide 
the honours with the wide straws rolled up on 
one or both sides as well as the style which 
has long ago been designated by the title of 
“French _ sailor.” 

As to the cherries 

they were every- oe 
where to be seen— 
cherries big and 
cherries little, cher- 
ries black, red, or 
pink—so general 
have they become 
that the best mil- 


liners have _ pro- 
bably already de- 
cided to  abjure 
them. I even saw 


them adorning the 
raven locks of a 
pretty brunette in 
one of the boxes at 
the opera, a bunch 
being fastened on 
each side of her 
hair, and as trimming to the tuscan hats 
they make a brave show.» Coloured 
feathers are likewise much favoured, one 

of the prettiest hats I have seen being a 
white straw rolled up each side, a huge 
shaded green ostrich feather being laid 
flat on the crown in the centre and falling 
over the hair behind. It was caught with 

a rosette of green velvet and there was a 
softening of green tulle under the brim, but 
otherwise there was no further trimming. 


Accessories. — In the matter of dress 
accessories Paris has certainly got a little 
ahead of us. With a number of the smartest 
tailor-mades plain turn-over stiff collars are to 
be seen, and the shops are full of embroidered 
linen collars in the same shape, present- 
ing exactly the same appearance when worn 
over a stiff band. Most of them are’finished 
with a couple of jewelled studs, and for my 
own part I can imagine no more effective 
finish to a businesslike-looking gown for 
morning or street wear. Deep embroidered 
lawn collars with a plain, square bib front 
represent another innovation which is well 


HEAD-DRESS WITH CENTRE PARTING 
At Jean Stehr's 


worth considering as they make the prettiest 
and most effective accessory to a simple 


blouse. 


Diamonds.—As to the hair accessories and 
dress ornaments for evening wear it is quite 
evident that the Louis designs are still first in 
favour, and I have no doubt whatever that 
the Parisian Diamond Company (133, Regent 


HANDSOME COLLAR AND PENDANT 


At the Parisian Diamond Company 


Stree‘, 85, New Bond Street, and 37, 38, 
and 43, Burlington Arcade) had furnished 
some of the beautiful examples I saw at the 
opera in Paris, As a matter of fact the 
fame of the wonderful dzjouterie of this firm 
has spread a great deal further than our own 
shores, and their revivals of the quaint styles of 
the days of the French Court are to be seen 
in most of the European capitals to-day. 
Some of their corsage ornaments in this genre 
are veritable “things of beauty,” and they 
have been making special preparations for 
the London opera season in the matter of 
hair combs and such-like essentials which 
always play an important part in the dress of 
the modern woman. A really handsome hair 
comb is one of the things which one finds it 
almost impossible to do without nowadays for 
evening wear ; and is there any single item of 
a woman’s toilette nowadays which makes 
more difference to her general “ get-up ” ? And 
at the Parisian Diamond Company such asmall 
outlay will ensure one of the most becoming 
of their specimens, which can either be worn 
separately or judiciously supplemented with 
diamond ornaments of the first water without 
any fear whatever of a difference being 
detected. 


A Clever Coiffeur.—And when all is said 
and done it is really only the hedd and 
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shoulders which ‘‘ matter” when one is at 
the opera. To be dzen coifée is an unwritten 
law which is tacitly accepted by everyone, 
and no matter how shapely your dress may 
be well-dressed hair will cover a multitude 
of other discrepancies. No one can serve you 
better in this matter than M. Jean Stehr, 235, 
Oxford Street, W., one of the most know- 
ledgable of co¢feurs des dames, and provided 
: you are not generously 
endowed with a 
“woman’s glory” he 
will provide you with 
one of his wonderful 
transformations which 
will absolutely defy 
detection and which 
will ensure you being 
able to perform a suc- 
cessful toilette in the 
matter of hair-dressing 
in less than two 
minutes. Everyone, 
however, does not re- 
quire such wholesale 
treatment as this, and 
one of M. Stehr’s fairy 
frames will be quite 
sufficient to meet the requirements 
of most of you. These are com- 
posed of natural wavy hair and can 
be had from 15s. 6d. to £3 3s. 
according to the size, quality, or 
shade. The hair should be combed 
lightly over the frame, which is 
really only a feather-weight and 
quite flexible, and so admirably 
is it arranged that even presuming 
your own hair were to fall apart 
it would be impossible to even 
suspect the existence of supplementary locks, 
while such an addition is quite necessary 
to produce the soft douffand effect round the 
temples. In cases, too, of any falling out of 
your own hair you have only to consult 
M. Stehr, who is a genuine specialist and 
possesses a wide and profound knowledge on 
the subject, while on the matter of hair 
colouring he is a savant second to none and 
has an absolutely world-wide reputation in 
the branch. DELAMIRA, 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 


A CHARMING ,TRANSFORMATION FOR A MATRON 


At Jean Stehr’s 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, April 28 and May 12 
Ticket Days, April 29 and May 13 
Settling Days, April 30 and May 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


My Illustrations.—I am indebted for my illustrations this week to 
the enterprising ‘‘ jungle”? company called Mantraim (Wassau), Ltd., 
and some of them are very typical of the dense jungle between the 


THE PORT OF SEKONDI (GOLD COAST) TERMINUS OF SEKONDI, 
TARKWA, AND ASHANTI RAILWAY 


new port of Sekondi—the terminus of the Sekondi, Tarkwa, and 
Ashanti Railway—and Tarkwa. The first is of Sekondi itself. The 
scond shows the way boats had to be launched and cargo landed 
through the surf before the erection of the pier (in connection with the 
railway), now I believe approaching completion, though I hear that 
many experienced old “‘ coasters” declare that the pier is not long 
enough to be of much practical use. The third is of a portion of the 
railway with a train carrying passengers, one of whom is using a 
large umbrella to keep off the sun, whilst the fourth (and the last this 
week) is of a group of jolly natives singing and enjoying themselves, 


Irish Enterprise.—The introduction of the very latest great Land 
Bill for Ireland and—almost more—the passing of the special Act 
for the motor car race in Ireland have made Ireland quite “ topical,” 
and I have taken advantage of the Easter recess to run over to the 
distressful country and see for myself how far the country, from a 
financial point of view, has ripened since last I was there. 

As I pointed out-in reviewing the prospectus of the Shannon 
electrical scheme we are reasonably certain to have any number of 
Irish “ enterprises” brought out in the near future, and the country 


is so Jittle understood in England that the press is bound to do what. 


it can to assist investors to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 

I find some alterations and some slight improvement, but I still 
find in full swing—in fact, stronger than ever—that great curse of 
four-fifths of Ireland, rampant officialism. Hardly anything is left 
to private enterprise or private initiative. 

You cannot take up an Irish paper without seeing some such 
passage as this :— ; 


These competitions, which have been conducted for a number of years past with 
highly satisfactory results by the Irish Dairy Association, are for the future, it is 
announced, to be carried out by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. McCarthy in his two books, Five Years in Ireland ahd 
The Priests and People of Ireland, complains justly of everything 
being left in the hands of the Roman priesthood and that the 
Roman Catholic laity have no say in anything, but he seems to me 
to overlook how completely this is the story of Ireland in everything. 


It is not simply in the Church, it is in everything that officialdom 
is rampant. 


Private Enterprise is what is wanted, not state-controlled en- 
couragement of industries swathed in the swaddling clothes of 
officialism. 

At the same time the question for practical financiers is not 
what the country wants but whether it contains promising openings 
for the employment of private capital in joint-stock enterprises. 
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On this point I feel that I can honestly be encouraging. 

The country is decidedly backward—that is the first encouraging 
fact. It is in backward countries that England in the past has made 
her most promising investments. Advanced countries do not want 
English capitalists, or at least are not willing to pay handsomely for 
English capital and English enterprise. 

As soon as a country gets to a certain pitch of advancement the 
great movement is to pay out or buy up the English-controlled 
enterprises that have helped to develop its natural resources. 

After that they want English capital at 4 per cent., and the days 
of the fat pickings are gone. 

The next encouraging feature about Ireland is that there is plenty 
of cheap labour, and, take it all round, good labour, There is not 
and could not be so much skilled labour in Ireland as in more 
advanced countries, but there is plenty of fairly intelligent and fairly 
industrious raw material with comparatively little trade unionism. 


Water-power.—Hitherto, as John Bright pointed out more than 
forty years ago, the want of abundant and cheap coal has fatally 
handicapped Ireland in the industrial race, but the immense im- 
provement in the means of utilising natural power by electricity 
ought to open up a new era for a country possessed of the abundant 
water-power of Ireland. 

Being the first land in the path of the great transatlantic branch 
of the Gulf Stream, Ireland, for good and evil, gets the first 
squeeze of the sponge, and her abundant rainfall has made her, as 
Daniel O’Connell used to say, “the land of the green valley and of 
the rushing river.” 

It is to those rushing rivers that Irish private enterprise must 
look for its salvation. 


An Irish Exploration Company.—What is most wanted is a 
company with quite moderate capital, organised by people of 
standing and position in the industrial world, to examine and 
investigate projects for investing private capital in Ireland and to 
decide what to take up and what to leave alone. There is a great 
opening for such an organisation. Without it 1 much fear that a 
certain amount of English capital will be wasted in well-advertised 
but ill-conceived projects for the improvement of Irish industries, 
and then, disgusted and disappointed, investors will button up their 
pockets and leave the country severely alone. 


Irish Canals.—The canal traffic of Ireland is a good example of 
the mess that has been made of things by officialdom and will, 
I hope, prove a warning to the promoters of the Iveagh-Pirrie 
transit scheme. The report presented to Parliament last week by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
gives no statistics of the Irish canals on the ground that the traffic 
“is unfortunately too small to warrant a yearly statement and 
review of their working,” and yet the-country’s inland system of 
navigation has cost £4,722,211 and is 708 miles in length. 

It consists of two principal systems—the Southern and Midland 
Navigation and the Northern Navigation. The first consists of the 
Royal and Grand canals and the Barrow Navigation. They are 
connected with the Shannon, so that there is continuous inland water 
communication between Dublin and important towns in the south- 
east and midland districts and the west and north of Ireland. 


Northern. Navigation.—For the northern system of navigation 
begins at Coleraine, and by means of the Bann Navigation com- 
municates (through Lough Neagh) with the Lagan Navigation from 
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the east, the Newry Navigation from the south-east, and the Tyrone 
Navigation from the west. 

The combination of all these: navigations runs towards the 
south-west and passes through the Ulster Canal to Upper Lough 
Erne. This gives access to another branch navigation to the north, 
whilst the main route goes by Enniskillen to Belleek on Lower Lough 
Erne (famous for Armstrong’s manufactory of beautiful egg-shell 
ware), and so on, by the Ballinamore and Ballyconnell Canal, till it 
joins the Shannon a little above Carrick. 

The grand scheme of inland navigation approved by the old 
Irish Parliament in 1791 has been only partially executed, and that 
in such a spasmodic and piecemeal fashion that as is remarked by 
Mr. W. P. Coyne (the statistical superintendent of the Department 
of Agriculture) :— 

The history of Irish inland navigation is not exhilarating reading. Conceived on 
broad national lines the system of artificial waterways in this country has been 
executed in a singularly spasmodic and haphazard fashion. Control and responsi- 
bility for its extension and maintenance have been from the start so separated and 
shifted from one authority to another that no policy of continuous development was 
possible. 

Is not this a complete though simple picture of muddling 
officialdom ? 


Since the Holidays.—The course of the markets since the 
holidays has been by no means uniformly cheerful. Business 
opened under the influence of the serious bre2k in Yankees from the 
effect of the anti-trust decision secured Ly President Roosevelt’s 
action in the matter of the Northern Securities Corporation. Con- 
siderable alarm exists in sundry financial circles in America that it 
may not be possible to get this decision upset by the Supreme Court, 
notwithstanding the fact generally recognised in America that 
60 per cent. of the legal decisions in that happy land are reversed 
on appeal. ; 

If the Supreme Court confirms the unanimous decision of the 
four judges of the Circuit Court the effects may indeed be far- 
reaching. The financial» bosses of Wall Street did not like the 
look of it and began to think the “short” interest were likely to 
have the best of the game—anyhow, that it would be best to “sell a 
bear” of something by way of a ‘“‘ hedge.” 

The markets had not recovered from the effects of this precau- 
tionary selling by American operators before they were again upset 
by a sharp relapse of Consols in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
news from the Balkans. 

It was just as I said on the 8th inst. when I counselled my 
readers to take their profits in Consols. No one can tell what the 
Macedonian revolt may portend ; it may fizzle out, but then it may 
not. 

Anyhow, the market last Thursday did not at all like the news 
from the East and promptly put down Consols, everything else 
following suit. The next day brought further uncomfortable rumours, 
including one that Russia actually contemplates seizing Constantinople 
by a coup de main. 

On Saturday an impression prevailed that too much had been 
made of the Eastern scare, and anyhow that it was hardly safe to 
remain short of stock over the week-end, so there was some buying 
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back by “bears,” and Consols rose + and County Councils }. 
Foreigners were quietly firm and Yankees recovered part of their 
fall earlier in the week. Argentines also were good. 

Since then, however, further disturbing telegrams have come 
from Salonica—one describing a fierce little fight with Turkish 
troops, who are said to have been routed by dynamite bonds, and 
I am inclined to advise my readers who may have accounts open 
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for the rise to “sell a bear” of Turks or Russians or Consols—just 
as a “hedge,” 

It is quite possible that these alarming reports and rumours may 
be exaggerations or sheer lies, but on the other hand it is equally 
possible that the Sublime Porte may be trying very hard to conceal 
the gravity of the situation and “ put a good face” on the business. 
In this case the published news from Salonica may be only leakages, 
the full facts being far graver than would be indicated by those 
known. 


Home Rails.—As I anticipated, the railways all had bumper 
traffics at Easter, and if it had not been for other disturbing factors 
this market would have improved. There is, however, rather a 
large professional ‘‘ bull” account, and some bull operators cleared 
out last week, not liking the news from the East. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(t) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith, 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials, 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns, If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 


envelope. 


(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all peaconahia information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
‘TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 


(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 

$ a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 
The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS 


GLencor.—Americans are so materially lower than they were when I first advised 
my readers to ‘leave 'em alone" that they are, of course, much more attractive now, 
but the position is still by no means clear. President Roosevelt's crusade against the 
“trusts'’ may end in a ‘fizzle,’ but it may have very far-reaching consequences 
Wait a bit longer. It is better to pay a little more when the sky is clearer.- 


